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THE DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


CONCLUSION OF PROCEEDINGS AT THE HARRISBURG MEETING. 


_ second session of this Department 

was held at 10 o’clock on Friday, De- 
cember 27th. The first paper on the pro- 
gramme of the morning was by Dr. S. E. 
Weber, of Pennsylvania State College, upon 


COLLEGE CREDITS FOR NORMAL SCHOOL WORK. 


From the statement of the topic under dis- 
cussion it is to be assumed at the outset that 
the amount of college credit to be allowed 
for normal school work applies to profes- 
sional studies and not to academic studies. 
On this assumption the following discussion 
is based. 

At present there is in Pennsylvania no close 
articulation between the academic subjects 
taught in normal schools and colleges and 
practically no adjustment between the profes- 
sional courses offered in the two kinds of 
educational institutions. This is, indeed, an 
anomalous situation which presents an excep- 
tionally complicated problem for solution. In 
view of such conditions one is at a loss to 
know just how to proceed in discussing the 
question before us. 

The usual type of normal school in the 
country at large bases a two-years’ profes- 
sional course on a four-years’ academic 
course, or graduation from a four-vear’s high 
school course is required for entrance to a 
normal school. If such were the case in 
Pennsylvania, the lines of articulation be- 
tween professional courses in normal schools 
and colleges might be more closely and more 
definitely drawn. 

Under the present organization of Pennsyl- 
vania normal schools they are governed by 
the following regulations: First, to be ad- 
mitted to the first year, students must have a 
fair knowledge of arithmetic, physiology, civil 
government, reading, spelling, writing, United 
States history, geography, grammar and the 
elements of algebra to quadratics. The course 
now consists of four years including both 
academic and professional studies. Graduates 
of four-year high schools are admitted to the 





third year of the course without examination, 
conditioned in the branches that have not 
been satisfactorily completed. Graduates of 
three-year high schools are admitted to the 
second year of the course in a similar manner. 
Graduates of a two-year high school are ad- 
mitted to the first year. Graduates of col- 
leges approved by the College and University 
Council of Pensylvania may be graduated 
after one year’s residence. 

Here then we have a course of four years’ 
duration including both academic and pro- 
fessional work. Except those who spend two 
additional years in a normal school after 
graduation from a four-years’ high school 
course, the status of normal school graduates 
may fairly be placed on the same plane as 
high school graduates. It is to be noted that 
the terms of admission for those who are 
already graduates of an approved four-year 
high school are identical with the terms of 
admission to normal schools in some of the 
other states where normal school courses 
consist of two years’ professional study. 

Far be it from me to criticise the Pennsyl- 
vania normal schools. I would be ungrateful, 
indeed, if I did not here and now acknowledge 
my many obligations to my first Alma Mater, 
the Lock Haven Normal School. Man 
other boys and girls of this Commonweal 
can testify to similar allegiances. However, 
such sentiment does not lend much aid to this 
discussion. ' 

As has already been pointed out, the terms 
of admisison to our normal schools are prac- 
tically synonymous with the terms of admis- 
sion to high schools. The assumption that 
normal school students can carry the same 
amount of academic work as is carried by the 
average high school student and, in addition, 
carry the amount of professional work out- 
lined as part of the four-year course pre- 
supposes that the normal school student is, 
as a rule, more mature and therefore able to 
grasp more readily secondary school subjects 
than the average high school student. 

Taking the students of each normal school 
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as a composite body coming from isolated 
country schools, two and three year high 
schools, etc., the average age is undoubtedly 
higher than the average age of high school 
students. The question remains, What is to 
be the measure of this greater power to master 
knowledge? Can the normal school student 
carry the professional studies and still do as 
good a grade of work in the academic subjects 
as the high school student who carries onl 

academic work? The quality of the wor 

done is determined pretty largely by the 
amount required of each type of student indi- 
cated. It is to be borne in mind also that col- 
lege professional studies are usually deferred 
to the Junior and Senior years, at such time 
when the college student has at least two years 
of college work in addition to his high school 
course to bring to bear upon the interpreta- 
tion of his pedagogical studies. ‘ 

Are we warranted then in assuming, (1) 
that the graduates of Pennsylvania normal 
schools, not previously graduates of an ap- 
proved four-year high school course, shall 
receive more than carte blanche entrance to 
the best colleges in the state and such addi- 
tional credits as they have earned over and 
above those required for college entrance? 
(2) Is the kind of professional work done 
over and above the four years of required aca- 
demic work of sufficient quality and amount to 
be given additional credits counting toward a 
college degree? (3) Is the academic equip- 
ment of the normal school student sufficient to 
give him such a grasp of the professional sub- 
jects as ought reasonably to be expected of a 
college student in his Junior or Senior year? 
I am inclined in each case toward giving an 
answer in the negative, but raise these ques- 
tions for the purpose of eliciting further dis- 
cussion. 

The time allotted to this paper compels me 
to eliminate from further discussion those 
normal school students who are not gradu- 
ates from a four-year high school course be- 
fore entering a normal school and to direct 
your attention to those normal school stu- 
— who are high school graduates to begin 
wit 

Considering the problem from this point of 
view, at least five elements suggest them- 
selves: 1. The relative efficiency of the in- 
struction offered in the professional subjects 
in normal schools. 2. The appropriate func- 
tions of the normal school and the college. 
3. The professional subjects to be offered by 
each. 4. The content and method of treat- 
ment of those professiona) subjects which are 
offered in both normal school and college. 
5. College credits to be given for professional 
studies pursued in normal schools. 

1. As to the Teaching Force Giving Peda- 
gogical Courses in Normal Schools—Here the 
colleges have had some advantages over the 
normal schools because the introduction of 
courses in education into college curricula for 
the purpose of training teachers is compara- 
tively recent. In this respect the colleges 
have not been handicapped by tradition. On 
the other hand, the improvement in normal 
school faculties since Meriam’s Columbia 
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University study on “Normal School Educa- 
tion and Efficiency in Teaching” has been so 
marked that = now compare very favor- 
ably in their ciency with those offering 
similar lines of work in colleges. Normal 
school teachers giving professional courses 
are, for the most part, trained men and wo- 
men who view professional subjects in the 
light of the best modern educational theories 
and practices. If the quality of the teaching 
force giving professional courses were the 
only determining factor, I believe the colleges 
should give full credit for the professional 
courses offered in normal schools. 

2. As to the Appropriate Functions of both 
Normal Schools and Colleges in the Training 
of Teachers—The normal school was founded 
originally to prepare teachers for the elemen- 
tary schools. Its attempts to train teachers 
for secondary schools are due largely to the 
greater remuneration high school positions 
have been offering, to the prevalence of an 
erroneous opinion that there is more honor 
in being a secondary school teacher than an 
elementary school teacher, and to the failure 
of the colleges to supply the demand. 

If the colleges do not take the preparation 
of teachers for secondary schools seriously 
enough, and if Normal colleges are to become 
the type of fitting school for secondary school 
teachers, the larger purpose of the normal 
school will still be found in the training of 
teachers for the grades. As such it will ad- 
here to the present differentiated training for 
the two types of teachers, elementary and sec- 
ondary, and will not aim to give the same 
training throughout to both types. 

The point we should not lose sight of is 
that school authorities look for three funda- 
mental qualities in a teacher applying for 
any grade of work, elementary and secondary, 
or college: First, teaching ability; second, 
adequate scholarship; third, familiarity with 
the problems to be met in the particular field 
in which the position is sought. There is 
little likelihood that any of these qualities 
will be less emphasized in the future. 

3. As to the Professional Subjects to be 
Offered.—Except the training or lack of train- 
ing given rural school teachers there is a well- 
defined educational insistence: (1) That the 
inequality of scholarship between the teacher 
in the grades and her pupils shall be at least 
the equivalent of a four years’ high school 
course plus two years of professional train- 
ing, whether such training is crowded into 
the compass of four years or not; (2) That 
the inequality of scholarship between the high 
school teacher and his pupils shall be at least 
the equivalent of a four years’ college course 
plus an indefinite requirement in pedagogical 
training; (2) That the inequality between the 
college teacher and his students shall consist 
of a certain amount of specialization in the 
group of subjects he is to teach, the posses- 
sion of a master’s or a doctor’s degree, plus 
assumed native ability to teach or, what is 
more frequently the case, the ability to do 
research work. 

The pedagogical courses offered in normal 
schools usually comprise history and principles 
of education, psychology, general and special 
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method, school management including school 
law and school hygiene, observation and prac- 
tice teaching. e pedagogical requirements 
for high school teachers pretty generally ac- 
cepted are those set forth by the Committee 
of Seventeen. Briefly, they are these: History 
of education, with special emphasis on the 
history of the secondary school; principles of 
education, including educational ends and 
aims; psychology, with particular attention 
given to adolescence; school organization and 
management, school hygiene, special methods, 
observation and practice teaching. Thus far 
have we travelled in formulating lines of 
pedagogical training to be required of ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers. 

4. As to Nature of Content and Method of 
Treatment of Pedagogical Subjects Taught 
Prospective Elementary and Secondary School 
Teachers—The content and method of treat- 
ment in all of the subjects enumerated for 
both types of schools have a great many 
elements in common. After these common 
elements have been disposed of as basic for 
both types of teachers, the principles learned 
are to be applied to either the elementary or 
secondarv school pupil as the case may be. 
For examples, the psychology studied by ele- 
mentary school teachers should constantlv be 
applied to the elementary school child, to the 
interpretation and mastery of elementary 
school subjects; the psychology for secondary 
school teachers should emphasize the behavior 
of the adolescent and his method of attack- 
ing secondary school studies and problems. 
Special methods in teaching high school sub- 
jects must reach down into the grades. 

In this connection it might also be observed 
that before there can be the proper articula- 
tion between educational courses offered in 
normal schools for elementary school teach- 
ers and educational courses offered in colleges 
or normal colleges for secondary school teach- 
ers there must be wrought out more or less 
definitely the fields of educational work which 
are peculiar to the two kinds of institutions. 
It is very evident that most of the work along 
this line remains to be done. The National 
Society of College Teachers of Education, 
this department of the State Educational 
Association, the Department of College Teach- 
ers of Education in Pennsylvania, and similar 
departments in other states have here a field 
white for the harvest. 

5. As to College Credits to be Allowed for 
Professional Work in Normal Schools —This 
study and my experience as a normal school 
student and teacher, as a college student and 
teacher, lead me to say that the college has 
nothing to lose by encouraging the normal 
school graduate with experience to continue 
his education in college by specializing in 
those subjects which he expects to teach in 
high schools. As a rule, the best teachers the 
Cortland Normal School graduated were 
those who had acquired their previous experi- 
ence in rural schools and had taken their pre- 
liminary pedagogical training in teachers’ 
training departments in high schools, and were 
then allowed to complete their normal school 
training in one year. Similarly, I believe that 
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normal school graduates with successful ex- 
perience in the last two grammar grades or in 
smaller high schools furnish the best mate- 
rial as college graduates for high school posi- 
tions. In view of this belief, and in view of 
our present more or less unorganized proce- 
dure in the training of secondary school teach- 
ers, it is my judgment that the high school 
graduate who pursues a strictly professional 
course of study in a norma! school, the effici- 
ency of whose teaching force is beyond ques- 
tion, should be given credit for the equivalent 
of two years of work in college. 


Prof. Frank E. Baker, principal of the 
Edinboro State Normal School, followed in 
a paper upon the 


OBLIGATION OF THE NORMAL SCHOOLS TO 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The question “ What is the obligation of the 
normal schools to the sage schools?” might 
be answered categorically by saying that it is 
their obligation to do their part in a unified 
system of education; and their part might be 
defined as the preparation of competent 
teachers. In an audience made up largely of 
representatives of colleges and universities, 
the question might be raised as to whether or 
not this part could not be better filled by other 
institutions. The question was not only raised 
but was disposed of recently by the President 
of a college in this State by saying that the 
normal schools have no part in a unified sys- 
tem of education, that the preparation of 
teachers could better be done by other educa- 
tional agencies and that the normal schools 
are duplicating the work of these agencies and 
hence are an economic waste. With the dawn 
of that era in which teaching is a profession 
rather than merely a job, the normal schools 
will come into their own, instead of ceasing 
to be a useful part of the educational system. 
I hope that the dawn of that era is near, but I 
am sure that it will not come until definite 
professional training is not only provided but 
required. Strange that we should be so much 
more particular about the qualifications of 
those who look after the physical welfare of 
our children than we are about the qualifica- 
tions of those who are to direct their mental 
and spiritual growth! How great care do we 
exercise in choosing our family physician! 
Even in the case of minor ailments, we de- 
mand a man who has had a broad liberal edu- 
cation followed by a long professional train- 
ing. In many instances we are beginning to 
expect more than four years of professional 
training of our physicians. In fact, the de- 
mands of the times have made many physi- 
cians feel the need of several years of gradu- 
ate and hospital training after the completion 
of the course in a first-class medical college. 
Compare with this the requirements which we 
demand of the teachers of our children. Often 
youth and inexperience are looked upon as an 
actual advantage. It is generally recognized 
that by the time a teacher has reached the - 
which in other professions is regarded as the 
period of greatest usefulness, she will be re- 
jected in the teaching profession. 

We hear a great deal of talk about person- 
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. ality and common sense as the sole qualifica- 


tions for teaching. Teachers are born just as 
much as physicians and ministers and no more. 
I quote from Wickersham’s “History of 
Pennsylvania,” the chapter on normal schools: 

“There is a natural aptitude for teaching 

school as there is for the practice of other 
rofessions and kinds of business. Teachers, 
ike poets, are born and not made, but only in 
the same sense as lawyers, doctors, engineers 
and bankers. With talent of the highest order 
for duties of the school-room there is much 
that must be learned either by personal experi- 
ence or through the instruction of others. 
The simpler, rougher kinds of work in school, 
as elsewhere, may be done by novices; but 
teaching as an art can be mastered only after 
a long and severe course of preparatory train- 
ing. Indeed, the most delicate and difficult 
work God has left in human hands is the 
education of his own species. Hence normal 
schools are a necessity, and no nation can 
advance far in perfecting a system of educa- 
tion for the people without establishing them. 
They are always found to be most numerous 
where public education has made the greatest 
progress.” 

I object very strongly to that provision in 
the law of this commonwealth and of other 
commonwealths which grants to college grad- 
wates a life certificate to teach on the basis 
of having completed two hundred hours’ work 
in so-called Pedagogy. I use the word “ so- 
called” advisedly, for in many of the classical 
colleges which have adhered strictly to the 
liberal arts courses, and have not taken up the 
professional courses, the men who are dele- 
gated to teach Pedagogy lack entirely the 
spirit and training of the teacher. Many of 
them had never had any experience in or with 
the public schools. They have little or no 
sympathy with the public school svstem.. They 
believe in the outgrown dictum of “ Truth for 
truth’s sake.” This dictum is as far out- 
grown as the similar one, “Art for art’s 
sake”; for as art without humanity is nothing, 
so truth without a moral agent to interpret 
it, is nothing. There is no provision that I 
know of in the organic law of this common- 
wealth and other commonwealths that is 
doing more to prevent teaching from becoming 
a profession than this provision which grants 
a life diploma to college graduates who have 
done a nominal amount of class work in His- 
tory of Education, Psychology, Logic and 
Ethics. It is a practical invitation to gradu- 
ates of our high schools not to enter the 
teaching profession, or if they do, to do so 
only as a stepping-stone. They are invited to 
prepare for business, law or medicine, but if 
they want to get or feel that they must get 
some ready money they can take up the work 
of teaching temporarily and the State licenses 
them to do so. It is a practical admission on 
the part of the State that the teaching pro- 
fession is not in itself worthy of the best 
efforts of its best children. 

I object to the State’s licensing any man or 
woman to become a teacher for life who has 
not had at least two years of strictly profes- 
sional training. I put two years as the mini- 
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mum, but I hope the time is not far distant 
when the minimum time required to secure a 
life certificate to teach school will be as low 
as the minimum of professional training re- 
quired for the practice of medicine. I do not 
mean to say that teachers for elementary 
schools should have as broad an education as 
physicians and ministers. Those who enter 
the two latter professions should doubtless 
have a preliminary education equivalent to the 
regular liberal arts course in standard col- 
leges. I do not think this necessary for the 
teacher of an elementary school, but I do 
think that the professional training required 
of one who is to train and develop the minds 
of children should be equivalent to that re- 
quired of one who is to care for their bodies. 

In answering the question, “What is the 
part of the normal schools in a unified system 
of education?” it might be well to recite what 
has been their part in the past. The normal 
schools were founded to prepare teachers for 
the elementary schools. At that time, there 
were no free secondary schools in the State of 
Pennsylvania. The only secondary schools 
were Academies and they were not widely dis- 
tributed and were not free. Even now there 
is no law in this commonwealth which com- 
pels the maintenance of high schools by any 
community. Not only are they not compelled 
to maintain high schools, but up to a com- - 
paratively recent date, the State has not en- 
couraged the maintenance of such schools. 
The first attempt on the part of the State to 
give such encouragement was the law which 
provided for the establishment of township 
high schools. These high schools were en- 
couraged and aided by financial grants from 
the State. The new code provides for finan- 
cial aid for all high schools. As a result, in 
the last few years the development of high 
schools in Pennsylvania has been rapid. The 
number at present is sufficient. Many of the 
high schools are such only in name, but in 
the course of the next ten or fifteen years, 
Pennsylvania will, without doubt, be supplied 
with a sufficient number of high schools. 

Even before the time of the law providing 
for the establishment of normal schools, edu- 
cators began to demand that teachers of ele- 
mentary schools should have an academic 
training. Even at that time, it was accepted 
that no one could become a competent teacher> 
who had not some knowledge of algebra, 
geometry, the natural sciences and English 
literature. 

As a result of the lack of high schools in 
the early days of the normal schools, the 
latter were compelled to function largely as 
high schools. Both from the standpoint of 
curricula and motive they have been at least 
two-thirds academic and one-third profes- 
sional. There was still another factor that 
compelled them to take up academic work and 
to cling to it after they had once entered upon 
it. At the outset the State gave no financial 
support to the normal schools. Even now the 
financial support is not adequate to maintain 
the normal schools as purely professional 
institutions. They have been compelled to 
fight for financial existence and this fight has 
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meant the maintenance of a large attendance. 
They did not take up this academic work from 
choice, it was a matter of necessity. They 
were first compelled to function as high 
schools and then from financial necessity they 
have clung to that work tenaciously. 

As high schools multiply there will be no 
further need for the maintenance of academic 
courses in Pennsylvania normal schools. The 
maintenance of such courses will only dupli- 
cate the work of high schoois and will be an 
economic waste. I hope that the representa- 
tives of the normal schools will be patriotic 
enough and sincere enough to give up that 
which we cannot do longer without economic 
waste; and just as I protest strongly against 
the colleges attempting to usurp the work of 
the normal schools, so I protest just as 
strongly against the normal schools attempt- 
ing to usurp the work of the high schools. At 
present, the system of education in Pennsyl- 
vania is as follows: First elementary schools, 
eight years; then either normal school or high 
school four years, and then college, four. In 
a unified system of education the arrangement 
would be elementary school eight years, high 
school four years, and then either normal 
school or college. All graduates of high 
schools would have before them two courses. 
Those who expected to take up the profes- 
sion of teaching in elementary schools would 
enter the normal school; those who expected 
to take up the learned professions or technical 
courses would enter the colleges. 

The new normal school course is criticised, 
and I believe justly so, because it requires 
graduates of first-class high schools to repeat 
some of their academic work in the last two 
years of the normal school course. The 
normal schools are attempting to meet this 
criticism. At the last session of the Board of 
Principals a committee of three was appointed 
to draw up a two-year course of study for 
graduates of first-class high schools, which 
shall consist entirely of professional training, 
a review of the common branches from the 
standpoint of method, and vocational work. 
Personally, I hope this course will be ready 
for adoption before the opening of the next 
school year. I have stated that the obligation 
of the normal schools to the public schools is 
to prepare competent teachers. In closing, I 
should like to specify briefly on that general 
statement. 

I believe it is the duty of the normal schools 
to prepare teachers especially qualified for the 
rural schools. Teachers who are imbued with 
the spirit of and acquainted with the problems 
of country life, who believe in and love coun- 
try life and who will educate the boys and 
girls for the country instead of away from 
the country. With such teachers the little 
red schoolhouses will again become the centers 
of the social and educational life of the rural 
communities, as they were fifty and seventy- 
five years ago. ; 

I quote again from a letter published in a 
recent issue of The Outlook: “ Among the 
many means of improving the rural school— 
such as increasing school funds and improv- 
ing their appointment, professional super- 
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vision, separating school officials from bad 
politics, consolidating several small schools 
into one large graded school, with consequent 
transportation of the pupils and the develop- 
ment of a modern curriculum—probably the 
most important consideration is the general 
all-round and professional improvement of 
the teachers. 

“Rural life will hardly rise higher than 
its source. The person who should teach how 
to live in the country is one who knows life, 
and especially rural life; one who has pro- 
fessional training for his most delicate work; 
one who can remain in the profession and in 
a given community for many years, as a 
man in banking, medicine or trade. Such 
permanency can never come from women. 
Permanency can come only from the man 
with a family working on his farm and os 
the life of the country. The rural schoo 
teacher should be a living example of what a 
good farmer should be. His farm should be 
a veritable experimental agriculture station.” 

In relation to the grades, it is the business 
of the normal schools to prepare teachers who 
are especially qualified for grade work. 
Teachers who understand the problems of 
grading, of promotion and retardation, who 
know the relative value of the branches taught 
in the grades and who understand common 
school curricula and can criticize and react 
against them intelligently. 

With the arrival of the professional era of 
teaching the normal schools will be able to 
fulfill a definite obligation to the high schools 
for in that era high school teachers as well as 
elementary school teachers will be required to 
have at least two years of professional train- 
ing. Right here I think has been one of the 
great weaknesses of the high schools. The 
teachers have had all too much the college 
attitude. They have taught from the stand- 
point of “ Truth for truth’s sake” and have 
not sufficiently taken into account the nature 
of the child. They have worked from the 
standpoint that “Truth is truth” and is of 
equal value to all children, no matter what 
their training or their aims in life. I believe 
that high school teachers need definite pro- 
fessional training just as much as teachers of 
younger children. Whether that training is 
to be given in normal schoo! or college I be- 
lieve that every high school teacher should 
have had the minimum of two years of pro- 
fessional training. 


The next address was by Dr. Per 
Hughes, of Lehigh University, upon Stan 
ards of Efficiency and Elimination of Stw- 
dents: In the College. 


STANDARDS OF EFFICIENCY AND ELIMINATION 
OF STUDENTS. 


In our system of higher education it is per- 
haps a merit that in the standards of efficiency 
adopted by different colleges, there is no pros-~ 
pect of uniformity; but it is at least possible 
that some one procedure in applying those 
standards to the elimination of delinquent 
students is the best for us all. The elimina- 
tion that exists, whether 20 or only 10 per 
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cent., is in all cases a serious waste and often 
means the temporary demoralization of a man 
of promise. The remedy is perhaps more 
likely to be found by changing the procedure 
than by changing the standard. 

There is some danger lest we come to 
regard a certain percentage of elimination for 
delinquency as necessary to discipline, as inevi- 
table and normal. Indeed the so-called ra- 
tional college-marking system does standardize 
a certain per cent. of failures. This system as 
adopted by a department of the University of 
Michigan defines A as the mark to be received 
in the long run by the highest 10 per cent.; 
B as that to be received by the 15 per cent., 
next in merit; C by the middle 50 per cent.; 
D the 15 per cent. following; while failure is, 
by definition, the mark of the lowest 10 per 
cent. The authors of this system reason that 
the meaning of a rank varies with the per 
cent. of men who receive it. But, while the 
higher marks are purely ranking marks, fail- 
ure is not a ranking mark at all. It means 
that a man’s knowledge is so deficient that he 
must repeat the subject. The ideal per cent. 
of failure can only be zero. It is interesting 
to note that the Michigan faculty did conform 
their markings to the system except as regards 
their per cent. failures, which were about 3 
instead of 10 per cent. 

It is when impressed by the unfortunate 
effects to the student of being dropped for 
delinquency, that our enthusiasm for the certi- 
ficate system of admission rapidly cools, and 
we may favor the Columbia plan of requiring 
in every case a confidential estimate from 
teacher or principal of the boy’s character 
and capacity in addition to rath¢r than in 
place of the written examination. In the 
same connection it may appear unwise to insist 
that a student pass off entrance conditions. 
For if a boy, conditioned in plane geometry, 
é. g., can pass in solid geometry, trigonometry, 
and analytics, is not his understanding of 
plane geometry proven? If he does not take 
those subjects is not his understanding of 
plane geometry unimportant? Is it reason- 
able to require that he pass the subject as a 
matter of discipline? Does not this place an 
extra burden upon a man already in diffi- 
culties? If a student is admitted to college 
why should he be conditioned at all? 

We may distinguish four types of procedure 
in eliminating students. The first method 
throws upon the student the responsibility 
for the use of his opportunities. To main- 
tain its efficiency the college relies not on 
eliminating the unfit, but upon high require- 
ments for admission, on the inspiration of its 
teachers and its curriculum, and the traditions 
of the place. The second method simply elim- 
inates all those who fail to respond to the 
inspiration of the University. These methods 
have been called the method of freedom, and 
of natural selection, respectively; and the first 
is justified as a method of inspiration, rather 
of compulsion, which trains men in self- 
government, while the second follows nature’s 
plan and the business practice of giving room 
to the strong, and weeding out the weak. 
Much of the criticism directed at the Ameri- 
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can College assails the waste and demoraliza- 
tion that attend these methods of dealing with 
the student. That criticism has led to a gen- 
eral adoption of what I venture to call the 
parental method. 

In this, to describe the method at Columbia 
College, the ideal is one of close personal 
attention. The dean keeps close track of the 
record and work of the individual student, 
especially of men whose record makes their 
success doubtful. An unheeded warning is 
followed by being placed on probation, which 
means withdrawal from non-scholastic college 
activities, and, in some cases, the submission 
to the dean of weekly reports of the student’s 
work. The guardian also is notified of the 
student’s troubles and danger. A failure to 
respond to these measures may mean the 
elimination of the student. There is no rule 
in this matter. The fourth method of elimi- 
nation, which I wish now to describe and ad- 
vocate, is a procedure which makes the collec- 
tive responsibility for college scholarship as 
prominent as that for athletics. The college 
is, as an institution of learning, an army or 
team which proposes to perform a certain 
serious and necessary part in the world’s 
work; the student enrolled in that scholastic 
squad is expected to promote its social effi- 
ciency, and will not be permitted greatly to 
retard it. 

This view of college scholarship is empha- 
sized when general rules of warning, proba- 
tion and suspension are adopted as necessary 
to the efficient working of the college and are 
carried out, not by a parental dean, but by a 
judicial committee of, say, five or seven men. 
We may call it the status committee. It re- 
ceives as a matter of routine monthly reports 
of all the work of all freshman and sopho- 
mores and of all delinquent students. Not 
only are records of deficiency sent to student 
and to guardian, but every member of the 
faculty receives the record of all delinquencies, 
and of all actions of the committee, with rea- 
sons therefor. 

A freshman who at the close of the first 
month is summoned before this committee of 
five or seven men finds that in addition to the 
routine reports the individuals of the com- 
mittee have inside information from several 
points of the compass. Few deans can make 
so strong an impression, I think. The com- 
mittee refers many cases to the dean or 
advisor for warning and advice, but the 
parental office is not confused with the judi- 
cial. Such a committee gives a more effective 
warning, and is less likely than is a dean to 
reverse itself and bring disrespect to college 
justice. It conveys. a sense of jury justice 
which, aside from its greater impartiality, 
most men find more palatable than personal 
decisions. 

At Lehigh an essential part of the system 
is a conference school to which delinquent stu- 
dents may go to get help. In this procedure 
warnings are more prompt and effective. The 
number of students dropped appears to dimin- 
ish and we hope especially to diminish the 
number of those dropped in later years of 
college life. 
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I would call this procedure the disciplinary 


rocedure of elimination. My interest in it 
is not in its driving effect, but in the inspira- 
tion which lies in its suggestion of college 
solidarity. The boy sees in the committee 
something of the collective life of the col- 
lege; and feels it, and helps others to feel it. 
The parental procedure emphasizes the merely 
individualistic aspect of scholarship. We 
re-enforce this aspect by our reliance on lec- 
tures and quizzes as economical ways of im- 
parting learning. These make each student 
feel that his success in scholarship is merely 
personal. College loyalty attaches only to 
those activities in which individual success is 
merged in team and college success. 

The method of discussion and recitation, 
on the contrary, at least in many studies often 
permits a proper co-operation between stu- 
dents. This may be easier in such subjects as 
philosophy than in mathematics, and in small 
classes than in large; but such social and 
truly co-operative learning is possible even in 
mathematics. By such methods of instruction 
we may re-enforce instead of diminishing a 
sense among the students of collective respon- 
sibility and loyalty in connection with the 
scholastic efficiency of the college. Where 
that collective interest is thus aroused and fed, 
this fourth procedure of elimination may do 
much to foster that interest. 


The Normal School side of this subject 
was presented by Dr. George P. Singer, 
principal of the Lock Haven State Normal 
School, as follows: 


EFFICIENCY AND ELIMINATION IN NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 


Dr. Hughes has presented very clearly the 
standpoint of the college and it is my pleasure 
to very briefly discuss the side of the Normal 
School. As you know, we have been criticized 
rather severely by Mr. Holland in his thesis 
recently presented at Teachers’ College. We 
feel that this is not the time nor the place for 
a defense of the Pennsylvania Normal School 
system, to which so many prominent educators 
of the State have devoted their life’s energy, 
bringing it to its present standards. 

In the first place, it may be of interest to 
note that in 1909 twenty per cent. of the stu- 
dents who received free tuition from the 
State, as they were preparing to teach and 
were taking the pedagogical subjects in the 
normal schools, received diplomas of gradua- 
tion; in 1910 22 per cent.; and in I9II 24 per 
cent. When we consider that in these years 
the normal schools have graduated students 
in a three-year course this does not seem to 
show that there could be much criticism of 
the standards of efficiency. It is true that a 
few students in all the normal schools in the 
regular courses are under seventeen years of 
age, and we have no way of finding the exact 
number, but feel that these figures show 
pretty accurately the graduates in proportion 
to the number of students. We are in receipt 
of letters apropos of this subject from the 
principals of all the normal schools, with the 
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exception of one, and in all of them we find 
that the students gradually are eliminated by 
the faculty, so that by the time the final 
examinations of the senior year come there 
is only a small proportion found to be below 
the mark and these are not recommended to 
the State Board of Examiners. 

The experience in all the normal schools 
seems to be that a large number of students 
enter the first year’s work, but month by 
month drop out, so that the senior classes are 
comparatively small, compared with the other 
classes. Of course the number of students 
who come in as graduates of first-grade high 
schools and do not spend three full years in 
the normal school, makes it impossible to give 
accurate statistics along these lines, only that 
it makes the percentage of students who 
graduate seem high, The idea that the stand- 
ards of efficiency in the normal schools depend 
simply upon the passing, or failing to pass, a 
certain set of examinations given by the 
faculty and State Board at the end of the 
school year is entirely false, as the students 
who come up for these faculty and State 
Board examinations are those who have stood 
the tests throughout the months and years of 
their course. It is equally false to attack the 
State Board examination and say that it is a 
proof of low standards when a school takes 
pride in the fact that its students have not 
failed before the State Board for a certain 
number of years. We are not by any means 
in favor of abolishing the State Board exami- 
nations, but wish to emphatically state that it 
is fallacious reasoning to argue that the 
normal school system is weak because nearly 
all the students recommended to the State 
Board are passed by that body. If the prin- 
cipals and faculties of the normal schools, 
with the personal knowledge they have of the 
individual students, recommend them as per- 
sons suitable to receive promotion to the State 
Board of Examiners, they are hardly prepared 
to say, after three days of examinations, that 
the students are not fit to pass, even though 
some of them, due to the mental strain, make 
ridiculous blunders in their answers to certain 
questions. 

I wish just here to quote from several of 
the normal school principals along this line: 
“TI can say this, however, that we are not 
bringing up before the State Board any 
weaklings. We cut out in all the classes. 
Last week I spent two days interviewing weak 
members of the senior class with regard to 
their difficulties. Three who have been un- 
able, so far, to do satisfactory work in teach- 
ing have been informed that they cannot 
graduate this year. I am determined that 
those who receive the teacher’s certificate 
here shall be qualified to teach, in so far as 
we are able to determine that matter here. 
While some might fail here and make good 
in schools, we must base our decision upon 
what they do here. If they do not make good 
here they will not be permitted to come up to 
the State Board. It is not a question with 
us of the number of people we can graduate, 
but of the quality of those we graduate.” 

In the statistics from another school in 1909 
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the faculty examined 261 Juniors, 146 Mid- 
dlers, and dropped 47 Juniors and 18 Middlers. 
In 1910 they examined 264 Juniors, 171 Mid- 
dlers, and 128 Seniors, and dropped 71 Juniors, 

Middlers, and 11 Seniors. In 1911 exam- 
ined 155 Juniors, 175 Middlers, 137 Seniors, 
and dropped 36 Juniors, 15 Middlers, and 3 
Seniors. “This was the element that was not 
taken into consideration by our friend Hol- 
land at all. The school which he referred to 
as boasting that it had not had a student 
dropped by the State Board for many years, 
was one where it has been their most careful 
purpose to weed out the class themselves so 
carefully that the State Board shall have no 
excuse to drop any one. Evidently the other 
inference is that the school prided itself upon 
influencing the Examiners to such an extent 
as to swerve them from the full performance 
of their duty. With regard to the standards 
of examination I hardly know what to say. 
The examining boards are made up of school 
superintendents and the standards of passing 
are determined by them. They very properly, 
in my judgment, take into account both the 
results of the hurried examinations which they 
ordinarily give, and the grades given on the 
sheets submitted by the faculty. I think if 
every school took the pride in having no one 
rejected, which is cherished in the school 
referred to by Holland, we would have a 
standard sufficiently high for present pur- 
poses.” 

A third letter says “It is difficult to give 
any statistics that will be valuable on the sub- 
ject you inquire about. It is our custom to 
manage our classification by personal advice 
each month rather than by examinations at 
the end of terms. Each teacher reports to me 
at the end of the month the prospects of each 
student classified as follows: First, those who 
are thoroughly all right, usually 75 to 80 per 
cent. of the class; second those who can do 
the work but are not doing as well as they can 
and should; third, the doubtful cases. These 
last two classes meet me and talk over the 
matter. The second class promises to do 
better, perhaps to take tutors in some sub- 
jects; the third class may be put under tutors, 
or are advised to drop part of the work to go 
out and teach part of the year and come in 
for part of the next year with a lower class. 
Of those who continue in the class until the 
final examinations, we drop out a good many 
from the first year, few from the later classes, 
Last year we dropped five from our senior 

r, but this was a very unusual number. 
hese were out of a class of 86. Our rule is 
that no student is passed with a grade in any 
subject below 7o and an average less than 75 
per cent. One condition or in minor subjects, 
two may be carried over. I am familiar with 
the standards in Princeton, Lafayette, Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, Wilson and Pennsyl- 
vania, also to some degree with American 
Normal Schools, and our requirements are, 
I think, more rigidly enforced than any college 
or preparatory school in this country.’ 

Again, “In reply to your letter I wish to 
say that during the time our three-years’ 
course has been in operation the faculty has 
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rejected 15 per cent. of the Juniors, 8 per 
cent. of the Middlers, and about 1 per cent. of 
the Seniors. Now in this number I have not 
included those who have dropped out of their 
own free will because they were unable to do 
the work. We have this regulation, however, 
that a student, to be promoted from one class 
to another, must have a general average of 
75 per cent. and not drop below 75 in more 
than three studies during the year. You 
know only too well that there are colleges in 
Pennsylvania who graduate students with an 
average grade of 60. Of course the members 
of the faculty conduct the examinations. If 
colleges graduate students with an average 
grade of 60, I do not see why these attacks 
should be constantly made upon normal 
—_- whose standard is by no means so 
ow.’ 

“The standard of efficiency of the State 
Normal Schools depends upon so many factors 
that no person outside those who have been 
long connected with such work, like yourself 
and others, can well understand the diffi- 
culties in the relations which exist in con- 
necting the public schools with the normal 
schools. Most of the State Normal Schools 
have large numbers of students who have had 
no chance to obtain a good education in high 
schools, yet are intellectually strong and ready 
to take the academic work offered. Large 
numbers of students, therefore, come to the 
State Normals out of the country common 
schools—as they should—and with the most 
earnest desire for knowledge, and grow into 
the strong teachers of the State. Forty-six 
per cent. of the students in some schools have 
never attended a high school, but that does 
not necessarily mean that they are not of high 
school grade. I have a great respect for 
these country boys and girls. We have grad- 
uated about one-sixth of our school each year 
for the past ten years. Our attendance last 
year was 777 in the Normal School. The 
standards have gradually risen for the past 
few years and I know that the scholarship of 
the students ranks well with that of the 
schools of New York and Wisconsin, with 
which schools I have been in very close rela- 
tion, both as a teacher and a pupil.” 


The meetings of this department were 
largely attended. At the first session there 
were about sixty present, and at the second 
session over one hundred. Those attend- 
ing showed a distribution over a large part 
of the State and from many institutions. 
It was a source of great encouragement to 
see the spirit in which the discussions were 
carried on and the enthusiasm for the work 
done by the department. As a result of the 
discussion of Dr. Weber’s paper on “Col- 
lege Credits for Normal School Work,” 
Principal Frank Baker, of Edinboro State 
Normal School, Chairman of the Normal 
School Committee on Course of Study, ex- 
tended an invitation to the colleges to ap- 
point a committee to meet representatives 
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from the normal schools, looking toward 
establishing a closer relationship between 
the normal schools and colleges. A motion 
to this effect was made and carried, and the 
chairman appointed Dr. A. Duncan Yocum 
of the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. S. 
E. Weber of State College, and Dean W. 
G. Chambers of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, on this committee. 

The Committee on Nominations reported 
as follows: 


For President—Dr. Isaac Sharpless, Presi- 
dent of Haverford College. 

For Vice-President—Dr. A. Duncan Yocum, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

For Secretary—W. S. Hertzog, Principal 
California Normal School. 

Treasurer—Dr. Harvey Brumbaugh, Prin- 
cipal Juniata College. 

Executive Committee—Drs. S. E. McCor- 
mick, Chancellor of University of Pittsburgh; 
P. M. Harbold, Principal Millersville Normal 
School; Percy Hughes, Lehigh University; 
A. B. Wallize, Shippensburg Normal School, 
and George P. Singer, Principal Lock Haven 
Normal School. 

Council—Drs. W. G. Chambers, Dean 
School of Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, 3 years; ‘William H. Mearns, School 
of Pedagogy, Philadelphia, 2 years, and 
George H. Hallett, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, I year. 

Representative on Nominating Committee— 
Dr. Babb, University of Pennsylvania. 


The following institutions were represented 
at the meetings: Jeannette High School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Bloomsburg Normal 
School, Edinboro Normal School, Swarthmore 
College, Greensburg High School, Albright 
College, Bethlehem High School, William- 
sport High School, Juniata College, State Col- 
lege, Moravian Seminary and College for 
Women, University of Pittsburgh, Indiana 
State Normal School, Lafayette College, 
Lebanon Valley College, Millersville State 
Normal School, Lehigh University, Lancaster 
Boys’ High School, Allegheny College, School 
of the Lackawanna, Keystone State Normal 
School, Bucknell College, Cumberland Valley 
State Normal, Weatherly High School, Sus- 
quehanna University, York Collegiate Insti- 
tute, East Stroudsburg Normal School, Lock 
Haven State Normal School, Franklin and 
Marshall College, Bradford High School, 
Washington School, Williamsport, Hazelton 
High School, West Fairview Public Schools, 
Altoona High School, Wilson College, Temple 
University, California State Normal School, 
Crozer Theological Seminary, Kutztown High 
School, Clarion Normal School, McDonald 
Public Schools, Pennsylvania College, Clarion 
State Normal School, Westminster College, 
State College High School, Cookman Insti- 
tute, Winburne High School, and Greencastle 
High School. 
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oo program of this department was 
carried out to the letter. Two ses- 
sions were held in one of the rooms of the 
Technical High School, on the mornings 
of Thursday and Friday. The President 
was Supervisor J. L. Spiegel, of Greens- 
burg, and the Secretary Miss Emma L. 
Mackey, of Strafford. The President 
called the department to order at 10 a. m., 
and after a word of congratulation and 
good cheer, introduced Mr. David W. Mc- 
Gill, of Lebanon, for the first paper of the 
morning on the 


CORRECT GRADING OF RURAL SCHOOLS, 


The line dividing the ungraded from the 
traded school cannot be drawn definitely. 

peaking of an ungraded school we generally 
mean a country school of one or two teachers 
and not closely graded. A school where the 
pupils are divided into two divisions, each, in 
the care of a separate teacher, is virtually an 
ungraded school, but a school of three teachers 
is scarcely an ungraded school in the popular 
meaning of that term. Where we have con- 
solidated schools consisting of sixty or ninety 
children apportioned among three teachers the 
matter of gradation becomes quite easy, and in 
a consolidated school of four or more t 
ers the school practically grades itself, leaving 
for final adjustment the simpler matters of 
classification and promotion. 

The consolidation of our rural schools 
seems to be the only natural and logical solu- 
tion for their correct gradation, but so long as 
many directors and taxpayers fail to see the 
necessity and the advantages of consolidated 
rural schools, so long must teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents wrestle with the 
difficult problem of grading our so-called un- 
graded schools, and no matter how well we 
may succeed our rural schools will still con- 
tinue to be currently designated the ever- 
popular appellation of ungraded schools. But 
the most encouraging and most hopeful thing 
in rural education to-day is the rapid increase 
of sentiment in favor of the enlargement and 
entichment of the life of the country child, 
and of the development of the country school, 
and the gradual increase of consolidated rural 
graded schools and of transportation. While 
it is true that consolidation is the logical solu- 
tion for the correct grading of our rural 
schools, we must not overlook the fact that 
in Pennsylvania there are mountainous dis- 
tricts, with irregular boundaries and isolated 
schools where consolidation is altogether im- 
practicable and out of the question. However, 
it is not so much with consolidation that I 
wish to deal as it is with devising a scheme 
or plan for the correct grading of the many 
one-room rural schools found within the 
borders of our Commonwealth. 

One educational theorist will tell us that the 
grading of a rural school is an easy matter; 
another will tell us that it is a difficult task. 
It is only a few months since I heard a promi- 
nent educator say that it is quite an easy 
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matter to grade a rural school. Statements of 
this nature do not however solve the problem. 
That the problem is a difficult one is apparent 
when we reflect that many classes, irregular 
attendance, partial attendance, diversity of 
text-books, poorly defined courses of study, 
lack of close and efficient supervision, fre- 
quent change of residence, and incompetency 
of teachers are obstacles ,and some of them 
serious obstacles in the grading of rural 
schools. 

What are the conditions of the average rural 
school? In the words of Dr. Claxton, “ There 
is one teacher for all the grades and that one 
teacher must teach all the classes. There are 
from thirty-five to forty children, divided into 
thirty-five to forty classes, with five or ten 
minutes for each class recitation during the 
day.” This is the condition of things, not- 
withstanding the fact that sixty-five per cent. 
of the children of the United States receive 
their education in the country schools. And 
yet the country school has always been, and 
still continues to be the chief instrument in 
American education, not only because it enrolls 
a large proportion of all the children of the 
country, but also because it is practically the 
only institution attempting formal education 
in the rural districts. 

The weakest phase of the rural school is the 
lack of a correct method of gradation, that is, 
the average rural school is not well organized. 
To do effective work a school must be organ- 
ized, and a school is not well organized until 
all the pupils are propertly classified and all 
the work is definitely arranged. In the rural 
schools, where we do not have close and expert 
supervision, the work of classifying and grad- 
ing devolves mainly upon the teacher, and 
since the large number of rural teachers have 
little or no administrative ability, it will readily 
be seen that the imperfect organization and 
gradation of rural schools is the source of 
a tremendous educational waste and the most 
common cause of failure in the administration 
and management of these schools. A better 
method of grading our rural schools will un- 
doubtedly result in increasing the efficiency and 
effectiveness of their work. This is at least 
the starting point, and this done we have paved 
the way for improvement along other lines. 

The rural school, as it now is, is not without 
its merits. The groups or classes are gen- 
erally small, so that practically every child 
is taught individually. But while the groups 
are small they are necessarily numerous, so 
that the amount of time that can be given to 
a group is also necessarily short. en the 
average length of each class recitation—even 
though the class be small in numbers—is onl 
ten minutes, we need not wonder why so muc 
of our school work is characterized by indif- 
ference and superficiality. The necessity for 
individual instruction arises occasionally in all 
schools, graded and ungraded, but the neces- 
sity and wisdom of supplementing class in- 
struction with individual help is no valid argu- 
ment for abolishing grades and substituting a 
multifarious classification that actually ap- 

roaches individual instruction. And yet this 
is what the inexperienced teacher in the un- 
graded school is so liable to do. He makes the 
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‘mistake of organizing too many classes thereby 


disorganizing the school. is multifarious 
classification: may work an advantage to a few, 
but it is a gross violation of the great prin- 
ciple that school organization must concern 
itself with the best interests of the school as a 
whole. The classes in the average rural 
school are not large but they are too numer- 
ous. We may safely venture the opinion that, 
on the whole, the number of pupils in a class 
may be increased without in any way affecting 
the accomplishment of the aims and purposes 
of the recitation; besides there is more in- 
terest, enthusiasm and rivalry in a class of ten 
than in a class of two or three. The great 
question is, Can we diminish the number of 
class recitations and thereby increase the 
length of the recitation periods and, if so, 
how? 
An examination of the daily programs of 
some teachers reveals the following schedule: 
B, C and D arithmetic classes (these 
classes using a ext-book) ; two number classes 
(these without a text-book); Primer class; 
First, Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth read- 
ing classes, frequently an extra class in the 
Second or Third reader, sometimes in both; 
A, B, C and D spelling classes; A, B and C 
grammar and language classes; A, B and C 
mental classes; A, B and C physiology classes ; 
A, B and C history classes; A, and C 
geography classes; one writing class; one class 
in agriculture (this subject is actually, and 
rightly so, finding a place in our rural 
schools). Here we have a total of thirty- 
three different classes and counting the recita- 
tions in the lower grades having more than 
one daily recitation in the same subject, as 
reading for example, we have a total of thirty- 
nine class recitations daily, an average of less 
than ten minutes for each recitation. In such 
a school there is a constant calling and 
excusing of classes and the confusion occa- 
sioned thereby reminds one of the pande- 
monium which reigned supreme in Belgium’s 
capital the night before the battle of Waterloo. 
Byron describes it saying, “Then and there 
was hurrying to and fro.” It is needless to 
say that under such conditions the best work 
is impossible. Twenty recitations a day 
should be the maximum and this number 
should be still further reduced, if possible. 
We must eliminate some things, but what shall 
we cut out? Surely not the subjects them- 
selves. Every study on our curriculum has a 
legitimate place in a course of study for ele- 
mentary schools and should be offered at some 
time during the school life of the child. But 
we are making a great mistake in requiring 
all the subjects all the time. The subjects of 
reading, number work and arithmetic, pen- 
manship, and_ possibly spelling should of 
course be studied continuously from the first 
to the eighth year; but I wish to raise the 
question, Is it either a necessity or an ad- 
vantage to require children to follow rigidly 
such subjects as physiology, geography, and 
history all the time from the first to the eighth 
year of school? 
According to the time schedule found on 
page four of the 1912 edition of “A Course 
of Study for the Elementary Schools of Penn- 
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lvania,” it appears that, with a few excep- 
sg all the subjects are to be taught in each 
of the eight grades. This is a most excellent 
schedule for city and town schools, where one 
teacher can give his entire time to one grade 
only, but it cannot be followed in a school 
where one teacher has to contend with each 
of the eight grades, as is the case in the rural 
ungraded school. This remark is not made in 
the spirit of criticism but rather for the pur- 
pose of offering a suggestion. Our course of 
study is undoubtedly the most enriched and 
satisfactory that has ever been devised for 
elementary schools. Its content is as nearly 
perfect as the heritage of past educational ex- 
perience and the demands of modern stand- 
ards and ideals can make it, and its grada- 
tion ideal for the closely graded, unified city 
system. Being one of those who profess 
absolute loyalty to our course of study, I 
cannot however refrain from expressing an 
honest criticism based on thoughtful experi- 
ence by saying that its gradation is entirely 
too multifarious and rigid for our rural 
schools. The average rural teacher is not 
much of an administrator and supervisor, and 
what he is very much in need of is a more 
definite plan to show him the way. We are 
very much in need of a course adapted to the 
needs and limitations of the average rural 
school. Such a course would certainly 
simplify the grading of the rural school. 
Supt. Stetson, of Maine, is credited with the 
statement that it is as easy to grade a rural 
as a city school. This is very true, provided 
we do not attempt to set up the same standard 
for both and do not judge of the merits of 
both by the same criterion. According to the 
same authority, “The only danger lies in 
making the divisions too numerous, and at- 
tempting too much in the way of details.” 
What recitations, if any, may be eliminated 
from the daily program? I do not wish to 
be dogmatic, but our so-called Fifth Reader 
should have no place in our rural schools. 
The same is true with reference to our ad- 
vanced texts in geography and physiology, and 
ssibly history. These texts belong to the 
igh school and the normal school and need 
be studied only by those who aspire to become 
teachers. Even there, the use of some of 
them is questionable. To use these advanced 
texts in the ungraded rural school is attempt- 
ing “too much in the way of details.” The 
ordinary fourth reader in a five-book series is 
difficult enough to call for the best efforts of 
any pupils re oth the high school, and its sub- 
ject matter, if wisely selected, is of a suffi- 
ciently high literary quality to cultivate a 
taste for the good, the true and the beautiful 
in literature. This is all that elementary 
school reading aims to accomplish. This ac- 
complished it has fulfilled its purpose. B 
avoiding the use of the more difficult fift 
reader, and by using several different fourth 
readers we can accommodate a larger number 
of pupils in our advanced reading class, and 
shorten the daily program by one class recita- 
tion. Our advanced texts in geography at- 
tempt too much in the way of details. A com- 
parison of the text-books of several series of 
geographies shows that the arrangement of the 
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subject matter of the elementary and advanced 
books of the same series is practically the 
same and that the subject matter of the ad- 
vanced book is the same as that of the ele- 
mentary book plus a vast amount of unim- 
port.nt and irrelevant detail concerni 
foreign states and countries, which can be o 
no possible permanent value to the pupil. 
Such overloaded texts serve only to dis- 
organize the knowledge of the pupil and are 
the main cause why so many pupils leave the 
elementary schools knowing so few of the 
essentials definitely. Excluding the advanced 
text in geography and teaching the essentials 
as found in the elementary book is another 
step in shortening the daily program. Our 
advanced texts in physiology are entirely too 
scientific for pupils below the high school. 
They are usually a compilation of facts taken 
from chemistry, histology, biology and other 
advanced sciences, with a little common-sense 
anatomy, physiology, and hygiene thrown in. 
Here we have nothing to lose and much to 
gain by discontinuing their use in the grades. 

We have shown considerable progressive- 
ness in eliminating non-essentials in arith- 
metic and our children are all the wiser be- 
cause of it. The same is true of the subject 
of grammar, and yet we recognize the sub- 
jects of arithmetic and grammar as _ being 
fundamentals in our curriculum. May the day 
speedily come when we can be a unit in show- 
ing the same progressive spirit toward these 
pr subjects, and when that day comes, then 
and then only will we be in a position to meet 
the popular demand of sending out of the 
elementary schools boys and girls thoroughly 
grounded in the essentials of an elementary 
education. ; ety 

In some rural schools the subjects of civics 
and algebra are taught. This is more gen- 
erally true of districts not having the ad- 
vantages of a high school. But the township 
high school is gradually finding its way into 
the rural districts and the New School Code 
gives every child living in a district not main- 
taining a high school, the privilege of attend- 
ing a high school in a district maintaining a 
high school. This gives every child living in 
the country the opportunity of acquiring a 
high school education and the subjects _of 
civics and algebra are now high school studies. 
How did these subjects get into the elementary 
schools of the rural districts? The answer 
to this question is found iu the fact that there 
was a time when an elementary education was 
considered sufficient scholarship for the 
teacher of the elementary school. And so the 
custum of the rural school preparing its own 
teachers, was established. When the State re- 
quired teachers to be examined in civics and 
algebra the rural school assumed the re- 
sponsibility of furnishing the necessary prepa- 
ration in these studies. Directors purchased 
the necessary texts and classes were organized 
in these studies. But we have outgrown this 
narrow idea of a teacher’s preparation. The 
ungraded rural school must henceforth confine 
itself to an elementary education as indicated 
and outlined in our course of study. 

Our modern text-books in arithmetic are 
generally arranged in a way that enables a 
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teacher to teach written and mental arithmetic 
from the same text-book. This obviates the 
necessity of using a separate text in mental 
arithmetic and while not necessarily eliminat- 
ing it as a subject we must eliminate it as a 
separate class recitation. 

Not only do we need a course of study 
specially adapted to the needs of the rural 
school, but also text-books in which the sub- 
ject matter and arrangement of subject matter 
are in harmony with the course of study. 
There should be at least some uniformity in 
text-books, so that a pupil’s work will not be 
interrupted when he leaves the schools in one 
district to enter those of another. If it is 
practicable to have a uniform course of study 
poe ea a whole state, is it not likewise 
feasible to have uniformity of text-books 
throughout an entire state? I am aware that 
many objections will be raised against. the 
plan of uniform text-books, but we are in 
need of such uniformity, if for no other 
reason than for the purpose of establishing 
and maintaining uniformity in rural_school 

adation. In the province of Ontario, 

da, the minister of education and his 
advisers select the books. They are selected 
for their educational value because the selec- 
tion is made by men competent to pass judg- 
ment on the merits and demerits of a book. 
In this way they have uniformity in the 
course and in the grading of their schools and 
it is said that the plan works admirably. If 
the plan works in Ontario, if it results in an 
advantage to the school, to the taxpayers, and 
above all to the children, as has been shown, 
is it not altogether probable that the same 
or a similar plan would work an advantage 
here in Pennsylvania? Our rural districts 
have many transient residents. The children 
of this class suffer untold and irreparable loss 
because they are invariably set back in their 
studies—from six months to a year—eve 
time they are admitted to another school. 
This loss can be avoided by uniformity in 
grading and text-books. 

Various plans for the grading of rural 
schools have been tried here and there, and 
all of them have been more or less successful. 
Every attempt at grading a rural school 
brings us nearer the ideal, but we can never 
work up to the close grading of the city 
system. Germany has had successful rural 
school gradation for more than a century. 
Their plan is to divide the school into three 

des. The lowest grade comprises children 
rom six to eight years of ago; the middle 
grade those from eight to eleven; and the 
advanced grade those from eleven to four- 
teen. In this scheme of grading Germany 
has the advantage over us, because all the 
teachers are professionally trained and the 
work is under close supervision and careful 
inspection. 

In adopting a three-grade scheme in which 
the classification is determined by the age of 
the pupil, there is considerable danger of fol- 
lowing the age-qualification too arbitrarily. 
The three-grade plan is all right but the age- 
classification cannot be maintained because all 
children of the same age do not and can not 
make equal progress. Some are retarded be- 





cause of physical defects; others do not have 
the mental capacity to move forward; and 
others are indifferent and without fixed habits 
of application. A scheme for grading a rural 
school must admit of some flexibility. While 
based on the average conditions of the school 
as a whole, it must not lose sight of pupils 
who happen to be the abnormal exception. 
Pupils should be promoted whenever their 
work is an indication of their ability to do 
the work of the next higher grade. A promo- 
tion does not necessarily mean a promotion in 
all the studies. They should recite in the class 
in which they can comprehend the work but 
in which lessons are sufficiently difficult to 
call forth their best efforts. 

Many of our rural schools do not have 
pupils representing all of the eight years of 
school and, in many rural schools, nearly all 
pupils drop out at the end of the eighth school 
year to enter high school, instead of remainin 
for several additional years to repeat the wor! 
of the eighth year, as had been the custom in 
the past. For these reasons it is now easier to 
adopt the three-grade plan than ever before. 
The three-grade plan does not necessarily 
mean that there must be only three classes in 
each of all the subjects. In the arranging of 
a daily program more classes must be organ- 
ized in the subjects of reading and arithmetic 
than in the other subjects. It may be neces- 
sary to divide a grade into two divisions in 
some subjects. This is especially true of the 
lowest, or C grade. The only subject in which 
it may be necessary to divide either the A or 
B grades is the subject of arithmetic, and 
even in these grades and with this subject, the 
teacher must not act hastily in concluding that 
two divisions are necessary and advisable. 
The grading and classifying of a school re- 
quire more thought than the teacher is usually 
willing to devote to these matters. 

The inferences to be drawn from the fore- 
going discussion are as follows. 

1. That we are very much in need of a 
better method of grading our rural schools. 

2. That there are many difficulties in the 
way, the most serious ones being diversity of 
text-books, poorly-defined courses of study, 
and a lack of close and efficient supervision. 

3. That the classification of the average 
rural school is entirely too multifarious. 

4. That this manifold classification makes 
the recitation periods too short for thorough 
work in teaching. TS 

5. That the maximum number of recitations 
should not exceed twenty. 

6. That, where taught, the subjects of 
algebra and civics must be eliminated. 

7. That mental arithmetic should be elimi- 
nated as a separate class-recitation, and that, 
when taught, it should be taught as oral arith- 
metic in connection with written arithmetic. 

8. That in order to avoid excessive details, 
we must eliminate the advanced texts in such 
subjects as reading, geography and physiology. 

9. That a scheme of grading and the 
arrangement and outline of a course of study 
are the same thing, and that these must be 
adapted to the peculiar needs and the limita- 
tions of the rural school. 

10. After formulating such a course, text- 
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books must be written suited to the arrange- 
ment and requirements of the course. 

11. That when such text-books are prepared 
their adoption should be uniform throughout 
the State. 

12. Before adopting a method of gradation, 
let us consider the feasibility of the three- 
grade plan. I believe that it can be worked 
out in practice as well as in theory. This is 
a task not for the teacher alone, not for the 
superintendent solely, not for the Department 
of Public Instruction exclusively. It is a task 
for all concerned. If it be true that pro- 
fessionally trained teachers and close and ex- 
pert supervision are necessary to make the 
three-grade plan a success, is it not evident 
that the sooner we have these things the 
sooner will the country child come to enjoy the 
educational opportunity that ought to be his 
heritage? The three-grade plan is the basis 
upon which we must build and which will lead 
to the ideal plan. 


Miss Joyce B. Dise, of Bernville, con- 
tinued the discussion of this subject as 
follows: 


CORRECT GRADING OF RURAL SCHOOLS. 


The Course of Study aims to establish 
standards for promotion and classification 
of the pupils in the different grades of the 
elementary schools. Several years ago 
Hon. W. T. Harris said, “No complete 
remedy has ever been discovered for the 
evils of the Ungraded Schools. They can- 
not be classified and graded because of the 
great number of classes, irregular atten- 
dance of pupils, variety of text-books, lack 
of proper records of the preceding term, 
no definite course of study and the opposi- 
tion of parents.” 

At the present day our rural schools, by 
careful planning and alternation, need not 
have so many classes, have better atten- 
dance, must use the same text-books for 
at least a period of five years, have care- 
fully-prepared term reports, well-defined 
course of study and the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the parents. Therefore, the coun- 
try schools can be graded. Superintendent 
Stetson, of Maine, has said, “ Experience 
has made it clear that it is as easy to grade 
a rural as a city school. The only danger 
lies in making the divisions too numerous 
and attempting too much in the way of 
detail.” 

Uniformity in school work is not nearly 
so important as the needs of the individual 
child. It is our business as teachers to try 
to realize how the world looks from the 
child’s point of view. Every teacher be- 
comes a learner for he has to study the 
minds of the young, their habits, how they 
are discouraged, and how one mood suc- 
ceeds another. A child has much to learn 
in his short school life. The questions are: 
What shall we teach him? What will it 
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pay him best to learn? Where shall we 
place the emphasis in education? 

The standard by which the success of 
the pupil is measured should be as simple 
and intelligent as possible. This would 
condemn the percentage system. What do 
most children or their parents care about 
a 67 per cent. or a 97 per cent.? After a 
child’s good class recitation, a “ Well 
Done!” given by the teacher in a pleasant 
tone, means more to, that child than a few 
figures written down in a book. Then the 
child, feeling that he has made a success- 
ful recitation, prepares his next lesson with 
a more earnest zeal than if he were trying 
to find out what mark he received for the 
last recitation. The pupil’s desire for good 
standing is sufficiently met by a knowledge 
of his success as he advances in his course 
from year to year. It is the fact of suc- 
cess, not its record, that satisfies. The 
keeping of the daily record in recitation 1s 
a waste of time. Dr. White says: “ What 
the schools imperatively need is more 
vital teaching and less marking and book- 
keeping.” 

No evil in the present school system is 
so unjust to the pupil as the examinations 
which have been called “the black beast 
of every child’s school life.” ‘“ Examina- 
tions, as they are now conducted, are noth- 
ing but memory extortions and are sup- 
posed to be the final means by which the 
items, which have been learned one at a 
time, will be forever fixed in the memory.” 
The thoughts of an examination so excite 
the child that he cannot do his best work. 
Quite often final examinations for promo- 
tions have been the cause of nervous 
breakdowns in pupils whose work all 
through the year was sufficient proof of 
their ability to take up the next year’s 
work. Besides taking up a considerable 
amount of the teacher’s time, the results 
have clearly shown that examinations are 
not a fair test of the pupil’s knowledge. 
China has largely abandoned her memory 
test examinations and Japan has abolished 
the system by Imperial Edict. 

An article in a recent magazine states 
that a pupil, while at school, was unable 
to take the required examination at the 
end of the year or even to complete the 
term of school. Each year he was pro- 
moted because of the work he did during 
the year, and at the end of the course 
he ranked first in his class. Every child 
should be graded in accordance with his 
ability to comprehend the work under 
favorable conditions rather than work 
actually done under unfavorable condi- 
tions. 

At the end of the term every teacher 
should leave the school records in complete 
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form, and should endeavor by every means 
in his power to make it easy for his suc- 
cessor to organize the school efficiently 
and without loss of time. However, the 
new teacher beginning his year’s work 
should not place too much dependence 
upon the report of the preceding teacher, 
for the gradation of the pupils will need 
constant change and readjustment. It 
ought not to be left to the fancy or reason 
or inclination of the pupils whether they 
shall study this or that subject. 

The Course of Study, as it is arranged, 
is for the average child, and each one must 
have so much and no more of each num- 
ber of subjects regardless of the fact that 
his mind does not expand in the same di- 
rection and at the same rate as does his 
classmate’s. This is an injustice which 
every teacher who studies his pupils’ 
individual needs, must work against. The 
majority of children prove too young or 
too old for their grade, and their develop- 
ment may be greater or less than that 
usual for their ages. A little individual 
attention aids the backward pupil and the 
one who is in advance can be given work 
of the same kind in another text-book, 
instead of the same lesson, until the slower 
ones have mastered their work. Suppose 
a pupil has finished the First Reader and 
has done good work in Spelling and Lan- 
guage, but seems to be “way behind” in 
Number work. It is a good plan to have 
the Beginners, First and even the Second 
Reader pupils do the same Number work, 
thus giving all a good foundation in Arith- 
metic which is so necessary before they 
take up the third year’s work. With the 
exception of the Number Class, it is never 
well to give a child the same work a 
second time if he can do it properly. 
Especially among the advanced pupils in 
the 6th and 7th Grades who have read 
the Fifth Reader, supplementary reading 
which can be secured at a small cost, will 
prove very interesting to them. The 
teacher should see that all the members of 
the class in any subject are so nearl 
equal in ability that they can do the wor. 
of the class profitably. A teacher may 
vary the quantity of work required of 
different pupils in the same grade. The 
stronger pupils are assigned more work 
in the same studies than the weaker ones, 
or are permitted to carry am extra study. 
It would be far better to promote by 
studies than by grades. Then if a child 
were good in Reading and poor in Arith- 
metic, he would not need to be pushed or 
dragged through Arithmetic the rest of 
his schooldays, but could take the next 

ear’s work in Reading and continue his 
umber work. If we insist upon a child 





doing the impossible, we are laying tempta- 
tion in his path and are not blameless if he 
falls. To insist upon a child doing Fourth 
Grade arithmetic because he can do Fourth 
Year language, is working on a theory not 
based on facts; and this injustice often- 
times teaches the child to copy, cheat, or 
even lie. 

Daily recitations and the child’s adap- 
tability to work should determine the pro- 
motions from one grade to another. Fre- 
quent reviews during the recitation will 


show what the pupils has learned. In our 


rural schools, where the number of pupils 
in each grade is small, the teacher can 
know each day the progress that has been 
made, and no. exhausting examinations 


can add any information to her knowledge. 


As she notes this progress she will know 
at the end of the term if the child has so 
mastered his work as to deserve promo- 
tion. In the problem of grading the rural 
school teacher has one privilege which no 
other has—that of promoting a pupil 
whenever she thinks that pupil deserves 
promotion. That teacher must study par- 
ticularly the needs of each pupil and, with- 
out any partiality, see that the child in 
the proper grade is getting the foundation 
with which he must afterwards go out and 
take his place in the great “school of 
Life.” 

We have this from Francis Parker, 
“Nothing that is good is too good for the 
child; no thought too deep, no toil too 
great, no work too arduous; for the wel- 
fare of the child means happier homes, 
better society, a purer ballot, and the per- 
petuity of republican institutions.” 


AGRICULTURE IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 

The Pennsylvania Association for the 
Promotion of Agricultural Education and 
Rural Life met with the department at this 
session, and Prof. Arthur D. Cromwell, of 
the West Chester State Normal School, 
gave an illustrated lecture on “ Agriculture 
in Rural Schools.” 

Why teach Agriculture in rural and 
small town high schools? The answer is 
because the whole child, and not his head 
only, should be in school. We _ should 
teach more in terms of the child’s life and 
less in terms of books with information 
foreign to the child. We should go from 
the known to the unknown. We should 
enrich the course of study by teaching 
more of the concrete, making our problems 
the child’s problems, and giving motive 
to the school work. We should teach agri- 
culture because it gives strength through 
doing something worth while. We should 
teach agriculture because it makes better 
citizens intellectually, economically, and 
morally. 
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What should we teach? The answer is, 
Subjects in the Pennsylvania State Course 
of Study. Much thought has been put on 
the course of study in Agriculture, and the 
suggestions are excellent. The State Col- 
lege circulars and helps should not be for- 
gotten for they are good, very good. If 
we follow the seasonal sequence which en- 
ables us to have material right at hand and 
to enlist the co-operation of the farm folks, 
we shall follow an outline somewhat like 
the following: 

September and October: Seed selection, 
Birds, Insects, Weeds, The Plant and how 
it grows, Plant breeding, especially how 
to breed Potatoes. 

November and December: Housing farm 
animals and crops, Feeds and feeding, 
Stock judging, Scoring corn and grains, 
Preparation of corn, apples, grains, etc., 
for Agricultural exhibits. 

January and February: Care of Farm 
animals, Ventilation, Dairying, Farm ac- 
counts, a machinery, Seed testing, 

udgin ultry. 
: March Tak hosts Field management, 
Crop rotation, Drainage, Soils, Conserva- 
tion of moisture, Fertilizers, Liming, etc. 

May and June: Farm crops, Cultivation, 
Poultry, Care of Vegetables and Eggs, 
Marketing, Landscaping, Flies and Mos- 
quitoes, Weeds, Fruit Growing, etc. 


es 
~- 


FRIDAY MORNING. 








HE second session of the department 
was called to order by President 
Spiegel at 9:30 a. m. The name “Un- 
graded Schools” not being altogether sat- 
isfactory, the matter was discussed at some 
length, and Mr. R. K. Smith, of Fayette 
county, moved to substitute for it “ Town- 
ship Schools.” The motion was seconded 
by Mr. H. H. Brumbaugh, of Bedford 
county, and the change was ordered by 
unanimous vote. This will hereafter be 
known as the “ Township Schools Depart- 
ment.” 
The first address of the session was by 
Dr. S. C. Smucker, of the West Chester 
State Normal School, on the subject 


FROM THE DIRECTOR’S POINT OF VIEW. 


I have recently been given the opportu- 
nity to view the schools from an entirely 
new standpoint. In my boyhood I was 
a student in a city school system; in my 
manhood I have been a teacher in city 
high schools, in normal schools, and in 
colleges. Last year I was elected for the 
first time a school director in a country 
school system. For the first time I really 
cared what went on in the little one-roomed 
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school, for our township has four such 
and no others. And this has given me a 
clearer conception of the average prob- 
lem in the average school. This makes me 
look for certain qualities in a teacher 
_ importance I scarcely realized be- 
ore. 

As to the Teacher: What sort of teacher 
is needed in the ordinary one-roomed 
school? I think her first qualification 
must undoubtedly be good health. She 
must certainly be relied upon, be there 
every day her school is open without fail, 
and be fresh and vigorous for her work 
when she gets there. If the work of the 
pupil is to be interrupted by the frequent 
indispositions of the teacher, good results 
will be almost impossible. 

The next most desirable quality is re- 
liability. The work that is laid out must 
be surely and thoroughly accomplished 
within the time allotted. Records must: be 
complete and reports prompt. Absent 
pupils must be looked up and there must 
be an air of business in the whole activi 
of the teacher. Under the example of su 
a teacher the scholars mean business and 
a great deal of work can be thoroughly 
done. 

I am of course taking it for granted that 
the teacher is of good character. None 
other should be permitted for a minute to 
enter a school. I am also supposing that 
she has had good professional training or 
its equivalent in teaching under skilled 
direction. So much for the teacher. 

As to the Director: The Directors of 
schools in the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania have before them an opportunity 
which, if properly embraced, will, do won- 
ders for our schools. The benefit of the 
new Code is a double benefit. The discus- 
sions which it has aroused have made us 
all think over our problems with a new 
earnestness and a new zeal. Under this 
stimulus many a school board which had 
allowed its activities to languish, and its 
simplest routine duties to go neglected 
will now brace up. It is the duty of every 
director to make himself familiar with 
such portions of the school code as con- 
cern him. He will notice that certain 
provisions of the law are worded with a 
“shall,” These provisions are mandatory. 
The honest director who is faithful to his 
duty will not stop to question whether he 
likes or agrees with these provisions. He 
must carry them out or stand convicted of 
neglecting the duty he has sworn to per- 
form. If this fact alone were pall 
observed and followed there would be an 
immediate uplift throughout the State. 

Other provisions are worded with a 
“may.” Here a majority of the directors 
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has a right to decide, and the director 
may take one of two attitudes; the easiest 
and hence the commonest attitude is the 
conservative attitude. A director so con- 
stituted is inclined to think the schools of 
his neighborhood, while of course not ideal, 
are still quite all that need be expected. 

The other attitude, and to my mind far 
the more valuable is the progressive turn 
of mind. A man of this quality is never 
satisfied with the schools under his juris- 
diction, always he sees places where a bet- 
terment may be made. His whole anxiety 
is how to obtain the means of securing 
such betterment without undue cost to the 
tax payers of his district. With an in- 
creasing number of members of this type, 
our schools will be fortunate. 

In closing, I wish to plead earnestly for 
a patient trial of the new school code. It 
is almost impossible that so important a 
revolution in the school law of a great 
Commonwealth could be affected without 
some mistakes. Other changes, good for 
the schools at large, may, perhaps, work 
hardship in a few individual cases. I be- 
lieve it would be a great mistake to urge 
alterations in the Code without such ex- 
tended experience as can only be gained 
through a considerable lapse of time. 

Prof. R. K. Smith, of Dawson, read the 
next paper upon 


RURAL SCHOOLS AS SOCIAL CENTERS. 


In discussing this topic, I feel that I am 

dealing with one of the most vital of present 
day educational problems. The sound of the 
cry “Back to the Country,” or “ Back to the 
Farm,” resounds from the Northern plains to 
the sunny climes of the Southland, from the 
Atlantic on the East to the peaceful waters of 
the Pacific on the West, from mountain top 
and from valley. The cry is not alone that 
of the teacher and the professor, but the same 
is heard in_ emphatic tones falling from the 
lips of the Railroad President, Captain of In- 
dustry, the Clergy, and the same cry is set 
— just as forcefully by the Press of the 
and. 
In medicine each day brings forth a new 
disease or a new method of treating an old 
one. This new idea is advanced timidly, then 
boldly, and finally prevails. It then fails, or 
succeeding, becomes a classic in the literature 
of medicine. In education, likewise, we are 
continually getting new ideas or broader in- 
terpretation of old ones. These however are 
advanced rapidly, take hold slowly, and then, 
as in other avenues of life, fail or become 
landmarks in history, 

Foremost among the new thoughts put for- 
ward in recent years is the idea of using our 
school houses as social centers. Living in an 
age with utility as our standard, we are prone 
to get the most out of everything. We look 
at our school buildings for which we spend 
thousands or perhaps hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. When we realize that we use 
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these buildings only thirty some hours a week, 
our sense of utility is shocked at letting so 
much capital stand idle for more than half 
the time. We then set about to find something 
for which to use this capital. A great many 
plans are brought forward differing greatly in 
their details, but all partaking more or less 
of the social idea. Especially in finding a use 
for the rural school building do we find in 
preponderance the idea of making it a social 
center. 

In reaching a conclusion in regard to this 
matter, we believe it can best be considered 
from three standpoints; (1) The need of 
social life in the country, (2) the obstacles in 
the way of making it such, and (3) the ad- 
vantages it offers for such an attempt and 
what good would result to the people and the 
institution from its consummation. 

Some one has said that history moves in 
cycles; that we progress, improve; and then, 
in principle, return to the custom with which 
we began. A few of us no doubt remember 
the socials, the literaries, and the spelling bees 
held in the country schools a few decades ago. 
The social life of the farming district of thirty 
years ago (if the impressions given by litera- 
ture are correct) consisted largely of two 
kinds, or rather in connection with two in- 
stitutions: the church and the school. Few 
indeed are the instances of any large gather- 
ing that did not pertain to one of the two. 
And, if our impressions are to be further re- 
garded, the school house can scarcely be said 
to have had the smaller share. Spelling bees 
and literaries were the chief kinds of enter- 
tainment in some parts, while in others we 
hear of the committee days, when the school 
committee attended together with whomsoever 
might desire. In addition we are told that 
all these affairs were largely attended, in that 
a very large part of the populace was there. 
They regarded them not so much as business 
affairs, but as pleasures, gala days or, if you 
will, social events. Who thinks of a spelling 
bee without thinking of social activities? of 
the parties made up to attend -it? of the prob- 
able courtships that were carried on en route? 
In fact, when we pause to consider, we cannot 
avoid being reminded that the school house of 
some years ago was a large if not the largest 
factor in the social life of the country district. 

This however is of the past. We hear no 
more of the spelling bee, and but little of the 
literary. And when we do hear of either, we 
find > being made use of in a different 
capacity. They too have answered the call of 
an age of specialism and are used each for a 
distinct purpose. If a spelling bee is held it 
is held among the school children of a certain 
grade to promote interest in spelling in that 
particular grade. A literary is now held to 
train the children of a certain grade in public 
speaking. In either case few or no visitors 
attend, and those who do take no part, merely 
coming to hear John or Susie. In other words 
these and other like institutions have either 
disappeared or developed into mere cogs in 
the machinery of pedagogy, and the social 
aspect of district school life has almost en- 
tirely disappeared. 

Not only have these institutions died out, 
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but in going they have left a void unfilled. In 
the first place, there were only a few social 
activities. We named those connected with 
church and those connected with schools, and 
intimated that the latter made up the larger 
part of the social activities. With this larger 
part gone, country life became more barren 
than before, nor does it seem that anything 
has grown up to take the place formerly oc- 
cupied by the school in this respect. True, 
there are many things which tend to make life 
more pleasant in the country. We have im- 
proved agricultural methods, and improved 
means of travel, but none of these are dis- 
tinctly social. Men however are social by in- 
stinct. They want society and intercourse 
with their fellowmen, and, as they grow more 
civilized, want it more than before. That 
they cannot get it in the rural districts to-day 
is shown by their continual flocking to the 
cities. This lack of social opportunity is the 
cause, admitted or implied, by the students of 
affairs who discuss their egress from the 
country. Far more successfully than the de- 
sire for better economic conditions, do the 
theater parties and crowds of the city lure the 
rustic from his home. In fact, his economic 
conditions can be shown to be much better 
than that of the vast majority of his city 
brothers. This fully demonstrates the fact 
that nothing has taken the place in social life, 
vacated by the school, and that therefore the 
greatest want in the rural district to-day is 
social. To satisfy this want of the country- 
man it has been proposed that we return to 
the habit of decades ago; that we take up the 
idea of our grandfathers and again make our 
school house the social center it has been in 
the past. (Incidentally we would hope to im- 
prove the details of the idea.) In this idea 
there are great possibilities in the way of 
advantages both from the side of the people 
and from the side of the school. There are 
also disadvantages or obstacles in the “a of 
its giving satisfaction in this respect. These 
we will consider briefly and separately. 

A decided disadvantage and one of the 
greatest obstacles in the way of making the 
rural schools the social centers of the com- 
munity is the lack of leaders—leaders who 
have the welfare of the entire community at 
heart. Time was when a community, such as 
we imply in the term rural, lived more or less 
in common. The very conditions of country- 
life made this imperative. Then too we find 
that a farm remained in possession of the 
same family for generations. When the 
father retired the eldest son usually took 
possession of the old homestead, and fre- 
quently it was divided among the several sons. 
But in these latter days the farmer’s sons are 
unable to resist the alluring inducements 
thrown out by the towns and cities. They 
leave the old homestead, compelling the 
father to dispose of his holdings very often 
to one who is a stranger to the community, 
and too frequently unwilling to preserve and 
maintain its ancient traditions and landmarks. 

Again, we find the rural folk, as a rule, slow 
to improve their school property. They are 
too busy apparently to pay much attention to 
the educational welfare of their children, and 
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are quite well satisfied to leave that important 
matter entirely with the school officers and 
teachers. Many rural school buildings are 
xen ang for — ae cape not infre 
quently do we fin em poorly cauipped for 
the daily routine of school work. Buildings 
are poorly located, grounds unsightly, and the 
general appearance of the entire plant repul- 
sive rather than attractive. However, since 
out of the same mouth proceedeth both bless- 
ings and cursings, we shall show how these 
very obstacles may be blessings in disguise 
and the means of creating in the minds of the 
~— a desire for better things. 

If, as before stated, we have set utility as 
our standard, the question naturally arises, 
Will it pay? Will the actual school work, 
from an educational point of view, not suffer 
by giving more attention to the social? True, 
if the office of teacher implies leadership in 
the community, it will undoubtedly take some 
of her time as well as some of the pupil's. 
The directors too would need to shoulder a 
bit of additional responsibility. 

Will it pay to put more emphasis on the 
social activities in the rural schools? This 
can be answered only by setting forth some 
advantages such activities will bring to a com- 
munity and to the school. That a majority of 
the patrons never visit the schools is a matter 
of record, that a teacher may teach an entire 
term and become acquainted with but a small 
percentage of the parents of the children she 
is teaching is quite possible. The average 
rural school has no means of bringing parent, 
teacher, and pupil together except by an occa- 
sional visit to the home by the teacher. 
Therefore I contend that by giving more 
place to the social, the apparent lack of in- 
terest on the part of the parent will in a —_ 
measure disappear and codperation in the 
gy phases of school life will take its 
place. 

We have already referred to the fact that, 
in the early days, the church and the school 
provided the only means of social activity, 
and that the school occupied the most promi- 
nent position in this respect. This it must and 
will continue to do. The democratic prin- 
ciples upon which the public schools are 
founded give the school a marked advantage 
over the Church in its ability to dominate t 
social affairs of a community. The church, 
or rather the several branches of the church, 
differ in doctrines, dogmas and theology to 
such an extent that it is a very rare com- 
munity indeed whose people all subscribe to 
the same religious denomination. Not so with 
the school. It is the one place, the only place, 
where all the people can meet on a common 
ground. Oh yes; there is a difference of 
opinion as to matter and method, as to school 
administration, but in the main people think 
alike on the mission of the school in a com- 
munity. If then, through the school as a 
medium, we shall be able to bring the patrons 
together for an occasional hour or two, and 
thereby create a better feeling of common in- 
terest, unity and sympathy, the results will 
eventually be reflected in the work of the 
school, and we have in a measure answered 
the question, Will it pay? 
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If it is true that seeing is believing and that 
rural school properties are as pictured in the 
discussion of this subject, I know no better 
way to right these conditions than to create 
ae a8 sentiment in favor of better things. 

chool officers, usually, are willing to aake 
the necessary improvements if they know that 
they will be backed up by the tax-payers. 
Patrons assembling as before mentioned will 
get a vision of the school and its mission such 
as they never had before. They will be likely 
to suggest improvements from time to time 
and, because of the increased interest in their 
school, will gladly support any movement 
which will make the school a better place for 
their boys and girls to be. 

We would not be misunderstood in the 
matter of school improvement, nor would we 
have es believe that, by making the count 
school the social center of the community, a 
the educational problems of that community 
will be solved; but we do believe that many 
of the problems will be easier of solution by 
following out some of the suggestions given. 
However, we must constantly keep in mind the 
tendency to go to extremes in things educa- 
tional. We want the school to keep pace with 
the general improvement of the homes of the 
community, and make a plea for an open door 
into the school the year around; and thus imi- 
tate in a degree the man or corporation that 
invests a sum of money in a plant for the 
purpose of manufacturing crude material into 
finished products. You will note that such an 
establishment is not closed nearly half the 
year, that the management is anxious that it 
runs full time, and in most instances is. not 
averse to running over time. There is even 
no objection to putting on a night shift if the 
demands of the product made require it. 
When, my brother, my sister, was the demand 
for the finished product of the schools greater 
than at present? Yet we have made no 
provision to run the educational plants more 
than six hours a day for seven or eight months 
in the year. : 

We repeat, in conclusion, (1) that there is 
great need of a social awakening in the rural 
community with the school as the center and 
dominated by its management; (2) That cer- 
tain conditions exist in many rural communi- 
ties which interfere with the social activities 
such as we would inaugurate, but that by wise 

ement these disadvantages may become 
in reality advantages and the means of stirring 
the people to better things educational; (3) 
t the advantages accruing to a community 
from emphasizing the social life of school life 
will eventually result in a great educational 
uplift to the community; benefitting directors, 
teachers, patrons, and pupils; and finally the 
school will have served the purpose in the 
community for which it was founded. 


The last paper of the afternoon was by 
Miss Ethel C. Campbell, of Latrobe, upon 


SCHOOL RELATIONSHIPS, 


Since the American school is fundamen- 
tally democratic, its success or failure de- 
pends upon the judgment, opinions, and 





experiences of those authorized to deter- 
mine the laws which govern it. The in- 
stitutions of a democracy flourish only 
when common sense holds sway and when 
the relationships which exist therein are 
freely analyzed and rightly comprehended. 
The realization of these relationships is 
absolutely essential to the peace, progress 
and perpetuity of our school system. 

As the subject of school relationships is 
so wide in its application, and as it offers 
material for discussion which would fill 
volumes, it will be possible in this brief 
article to select only a few of the out- 
standing phases of the subject and to dis- 
cuss these very superficially. 

In considering the subject, the mind 
naturally suggests the relationships that 
exist or should exist between teachers and 
directors, who are the only persons with 
legal authority; directors and superintend- 
ent, whose only authority is delegated au- 
thority; directors and the public; teachers 
and superintendents; teachers and the 
people; and teachers in their ethical re- 
lationships with each other, as well as all 
the legal phases that go to make human 
relationships; the school and changing 
economic conditions; between the school 
and the industrial conditions; between the 
school and the moral life of the commu- 
nity; between the school and the home; 
and between the teacher and the pupil. 

To the few which I have suggested might 
be added scores of others; but without fur- 
ther suggestion let us consider briefly 
several of these relationships, first taking 
up the most fundamental—that of the 
school and the home. By this we mean the 
interest taken by the parent in the general 
welfare of the school as well as in his own 
child’s education. For in direct propor- 
tion to the parent’s intelligent interest and 
co-operation with the teachers is the child’s 
advancement. The great business of the 
school is to arouse in each student a feel- 
ing of responsibility for his own deeds 
and actions. True enough, the home has 
the child about four-fifths of the time, 
and yet, in almost the reverse ratio, the 
school is heid responsible for the education 
of the child. If the parent could be made 
to realize how his attitude toward the 
school affects the ‘progress of his child, 
the question of the relationship that should 
exist between the home and the school 
would approximate a solution. 

However, as a matter of fact, the influ- 
ence of home upon the school is often detri- 
mental to the real progress in school work 
because of the prevalence in the home of 
the idea that what was good enough for 
the father is good enough for the son. In 
other words, the parents have not been 
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awakened to an appreciation of present-day 
requirements and conditions. 

his brings us to the relationship be- 
tween the school and the industrial con- 
ditions of the community. The first 
quarter of the twentieth century will be 
momentous in the history of American 
education, for it will be known as the 
period when we made our schools voca- 
tional—that is, when we adapted the 
schools to the needs of a!l the pupils. 

Heretofore the schools have been de- 
signed to fit boys to be ministers, lawyers, 
and members of other professions; they 
were designed to give the requisite equip- 
ment only for intellectual vocations. For 
this reason but one-fifth of the students 
sought and secured an education, leaving 
the other four-fifths unequipped for their 
life work. Now, however, about thirty- 
five per cent. reach the grammar school. 

Not more than two or three generations 
ago, the home was the center of activity. 
The child was given the practical training 
in the home, and in the school he was 
taught the three R’s. To-day the rural 
social conditions have changed. Boys and 
girls are leaving the farms and going to 
the cities. Home industries are no longer 
practical and the country-side is too often 
left poverty-stricken and desolate. 

The curriculum and equipment of the 
school in rural districts must be changed 
to meet present conditions. The little red 
school house must be replaced by the well- 
equipped centralized school with its own 
farm, on which the students may be taught 
scientific farming by experts. This train- 
ing gives the pupils an insight into the 
possibilities of farming as a vocation, and 
thereby helps solve the problems of the 
deserted farm. 

The problem of education in the cities 
and industrial centers is, in principle, ex- 
actly the same as in the rural communities, 
although more complex. Almost the first 
thing to impress investigators of our school 
system, is the large percentage of children 
in our city schools who never get beyond 
the eighth grade. They enter upon their 
life’s work at fourteen years of age with 
absolutely no equipment for it. The ques- 
tion naturally arises. Why do eighty per 
cent. of all children leave at the earliest 
legal age? Very often it is of necessity. 
The parents need the wages the children 
can earn; more frequently it is because 
the child, especially the boy, sees no con- 
nection between school and real life. This 
leads us to ask in all seriousness, Is the 
school preparing the student to meet the 
changing conditions? 

To answer this question let us see what 
advanced steps the schools are taking in 
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scientific and technical training. The 
school has at last come to realize that, if 
the child is to enter life equipped with a 
trade knowledge, the school must give him 
that knowledge. Thus the progressive 
school is the one equipped both in the 
grammar grades and in the high school to 
teach the boy manual training, machine- 
shop and sheet metal work, printing and 
agriculture, according to their individual 
capacities; and the girl, stenography, sew- 
ing, home economics and economies, 
domestic science. Along with this, and 
wisely too, he must complete a prescribed 
course in language and literature which 
broadens his views and thereby diversifies 
his interests in life. In this way, the publie 
school is more beneficial to the student than 
the purely technical school whose sole pur- 
pose is to prepare the student to take up 
his chosen vocation. 

In order that the school may accomplish 
the best results in its endeavor to educate 
the child in the truest sence, the school 
curriculum should be standardized. To 
this end, school officials should be chosem 
with authority to prescribe the study for 
each grade. Thus the children of the 
transient population will have the same ad- 
vantages as the children of the permanently 
located. In many states this forward step 
has been taken with good results. 

In taking up the more intimate relation- 
ships, let us consider the unconscious influ-. 
ence of the school on the moral life of the 
community. The pupil is aided or hindered 
in his intellectual and moral training by 
the influences which emanate from his 
natural, industrial and commercial sur- 
roundings as well as by his amusements. 
The community or district which supports 
the school is held accountable for the con- 
dition of the school and its equipment and 
surroundings; yet, if the school is to be the 
center of educational and moral enlighten- 
ment, the community as a whole must as- 
sume the added responsibility of seeing 
that the children are provided with proper 
entertainment and amusements. In many 
places societies under the name of Parents’ 
Meetings, Educational and Civic Societies, 
have been organized for the purpose of 
surrounding the child with improved con- 
ditions for the development of character. 
While all these devices are as yet in their 
infancy, where they do exist there is shown 
a marked improvement in the interest 
taken in the school and its work. Where 
the patrons of the school are thus organ- 
ized, the results are apparent not only in 
the progress and interest of the pupils but 
in better equipment, better buildings and 
in better qualified instructors, and better 
conditions in general. In this respect, 
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every community would do well to emulate 
the example of such organizations. 

As the school is organized for the pur- 
pose of educating the child, to prepare him 
to live more completely, the teacher’s obli- 
gation to help mould the moral life of the 
child, is obvious. The teacher who has the 
interest of his school at heart will be very 
careful to live a clean moral life, knowing 
well that the ideals of those under his in- 
struction are unconsciously affected by his 
example. This very conception of his re- 
sponsibility in moulding the life of the 
community, if properly understood, marks 
in the deepest sense his ultimate success as 
a teacher. Any teacher who has not this 
high conception of his responsibility in 
helping to shape the character of his pupils 
must ultimately be considered a failure in 
his chosen profession. 

In closing, I wish to discuss the most 
intimate and therefore the most vital rela- 
tionship on which the success or failure 
of the school hinges, assuming that all 
other relationships exist in their proper 
+ amma of the teacher and the 

pil. 

The child in his school days is a great 
bundle of pent-up enthusiasm and interest 
which it is the duty of the teacher to direct 
along the proper lines, to further the child’s 
growth in character. To do this the 
teacher must be to his pupils a companion 
and not a task-master. He must be inter- 
ested in their play; but, more important 
still, he must be able to interest the child 
in fields hitherto unexplored by him. He 
must supply the expanding mind with food 
upon which to thrive; he must be taken 
into the confidence of his pupils; and while 
his fund of knowledge must of necessity 
be greater than that of his pupils he must 
give them praise for the knowledge they 
have acquired in order that he may lead 
them to larger fields of thought. By this 
close intimacy and companionship with 
his or her pupils, the personality of each 
pupil can be studied and individual atten- 
tion be given to the needs of each. In 
proportion to the teacher’s ability to be, 
at the same time a friend, a companion 
and an adviser and yet a firm master, will 
be his claims to success as a teacher. 

Thus the school managed by competent 
Officials, aided by an enlightened and inter- 
ested people, surrounded by proper en- 
vironment, supplied with adequate equip- 
ment and instructed by competent, devoted 
teachers and meeting the demands made 
upon it by present-day life, will assume 
more and more the honored place in Ameri- 
can life which it deserves. 
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OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The following named officers were 
elected for next year: 


President—R. K. Smith, Dawson, Fayette 
county. 

Vice President—D. W. McGill, Lebanon, Pa. 

Secretary—Emma L. Mackey, Lewisville, 
Chester county. 

Treasurer—H. H. Brumbaugh, Defiance, 
Bedford County. 

Member of Educational Council—Amelia 
Myers, Jeannette, Westmoreland county. 

ember of Nominating Committee—S. C. 
Wallace, Greensburg, Pa. 

It was ordered that the officers as above 
act as the Executive Committee for the 
ensuing year. Prof. J. L. Spiegel, be- 
cause of his eminent service during the 
past year, was by unanimous vote of the 
department added to this committee. 

he department then adjourned. 


— 


MANUAL ARTS. 











line Department of Manual Arts, Profs. 
T. R. Coggeshall of Girard College, 
president, and B. E. Rupert, East Pitts- 
burgh, secretary, held two interesting ses- 
sions in Room No. 7 of the Technical High 
School on Thursday and Friday morning. 
We have the following papers from this 


* department. The first, upon “An Indus- 


trial Course of Two Years Suited to an 
Average High School,” was by Prof. J. W. 
Hosner, of Beaver Falls, read at the open- 
ing session. There were two papers on 
Friday morning: “A Rational Course of 
Manual Training in the Grades, including 
the folowing heads: (a) Subject Matter, 
(b) Methods and (c) Application,” by 
Supt. F. C. Steltz, of Braddock; and “ Some 
Phases of Art Work as Related to Man- 
ual Training and Domestic Life,” C. 
Valentine Kirby, Director of Art in Bits. 
burgh. These papers are given in their 
order. We have had no further report of 
proceedings. 

, INDUSTRIAL COURSE OF TWO YEARS. 
/ One of the greatest problems of to-day is 
the problem of the adjustment of the po he 
icurriculum to meet the ability and conditions 
lof the individual pupils, and the industrial 
life of the community. The problem must be 
met in different ways in different localities, 
since the needs of the community must to a 
large degree determine the educational pro- 
cedure. 

Pennsylvania is an industrial state, and is 
made up of cosmopolitan communities. The 
courses now offered in the average high 
schools of the state, that is the majority of 
them, are suited to the brighter children who 
finish the eighth grade. The child who fin- 
ishes this grade—and in this paper I am going 
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to assume that he does—who is past the aver- 
age age of entrance to the high school, and 
who has been classed as dull and stupid, sees 
no attraction in a four-year course made up 
mostly of academic studies. A brief course 
of two years would not only be attractive to 
these boys and girls, but as well to the large 
percentage who have finished the grades at the 
average age and never enter the high school, 
either because they cannot afford to stay the 
entire four years or they see no direct appli- 
cation to their life-work in the courses 
offered. 

Our high school curriculum cannot be ex- 

ected to meet the requirements of every 
individual pupil who finishes the grades, 
whether he is bright or dull from a mental 
standpoint, whether he be the average age or 
much older, or whether he has chosen a 
practical or impractical career if he has 
chosen one at all. We must, however, have 
as attractive and as flexible a curriculum as 
possible, and one containing courses both 
attractive and suitable to the needs of the 
majority of boys and girls. It has been said 
that if we can retain the boy or girl for two 
years more in the schools after they leave the 
grades, the chances are that we can retain 
them throughout the entire high school course. 

In a great many of our schools in Pennsyl- 
vania manual training, cooking and sewing 
courses have been introduced in the two upper 
grades of the elementary schools and in some 
instances in the high school. This is a partial 
solution of the problem, but why stop here? 
In the school where shop work is taught in 
the grades boys and girls get a taste of the 
recreation of shop work and have a desire 
for more. Even though the high school 
courses offered to them have shop work in 
them, in most cases it has been fitted into the 
courses as extra work. A two-year course 
including industrial and commercial studies 
with practical work in the shop placed in the 
curriculum of the high school, with “ industrial 
and business intelligence” as the watchword 
would add greatly to the attractiveness of the 
high school and to the flexibility of the curric- 
ulum in meeting the needs and ability of the 
individual pupil. 

The course I recommend does not necessi- 
tate the organization of special classes, but 
simply a selection of the purely industrial 
studies now included in the longer courses of 
the average high school, all of which are 
taught by the regular teachers. The first year 
of the course, as we are now offering it in the 
Beaver Falls high school, consists of English, 
commercial and industrial geography, commer- 
cial arithmetic, general science, commercial 
law, business composition and shop work, 
the shop work for the boys being manual 
training and mechanical drawing, and for the 
girls cooking, sewing and home making. In 
the second year, English, stenography, book- 
keeping, typewriting, civics and more advanced 
shop work. 

The English in both years is taught along 
industrial lines, containing spelling and pen- 
manship, stories of industrial discovery, manu- 
facture and invention. The geography is 
taught along commercial and industrial lines, 
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and includes the study of the industrial centers 
of the country. The arithmetic includes a re- 
view of the fundamental operations, commer- 
cial arithmetic and shop mathematics. A 
course in general mathematics teaching arith- 
metic, geometry and algebra, as one subject 
where possible, might be better. In the me- 
chanical drawing, shop drawing, drawing room 
standards and practice, geometrical problems 
and simple projection are emphasized. - The 
course in shop work has for its aim doing 
things in a practical and “ shoppy” way, as they 
are done in factories; and for the girls in- 
cludes the preparation and serving of foods, 
comparative food values, adulterations, sub- 
stitutes, compositions, the economics in mar- 
keting, the art of preserving, the care of the 
home, furnishing the house and home decora- 
tion. 

Such a course as this permits children who 
have completed the elementary grades to enter 
immediately in the right sort of industrial and 
commercial subjects with the assurance that 
what they learn can be practically applied to 
the life work. 

The English, mathematics and other studies 
in the course can, without loss of cultural 
value, be so related to vocational work as to 
vivify and vitalize them and be of great voca- 
tional value. The geography and commercial 
studies can be made intensely practical with 
as much culture included as need be. In 
Beaver Falls we do not graduate boys and 
girls from this course. A certificate showin; 
the work completed is granted with credit 
given in each subject. 

A great many boys and girls drop out of 
the grammar school to enter apprenticeships 
either in shops or offices. Most of these 
children are too young by two years to begin 
apprenticeships. That means the natural age 
for beginning apprenticeships comes in the 
middle of the present high school period. This 
course graduates pupils at the age when so 
many of them drop out of the courses of the 
present high school, and hence this period is 
the logical place to develop industrial business 
intelligence preliminary to an apprenticeship 
or business career. 

Where it is possible boys and girls taking 
this course should visit, under the guidance of 
the teachers, the manufacturing plants in the 
town or city as the case may be, the art 
galleries and the museums. They should visit 
the sources of the water supply of the city, 
study the work of the gas and electric plants 
and, so far as possible, find out the methods 
used in conducting these plants and institu- 
tions. 

The practical character of such a course 
will appeal to many students who are at the 
end of the compulsory period and who refuse . 
to proceed further in the ordinary curriculum. 
They will feel that the work required in the 
course will be a direct and distinct prepara- 
tion for a business or industrial life. Many 
children and parents do not have this idea of 
the usual courses as offered, but rather regard 
them as conventional and of no real value. 
Again, we find children who on account of 
physical illness, mental dullness, or other rea- 
sons, have been retarded and consequently are 
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overgrown and over-aged at the completion of 
elementary course, who through pride or 
embarrassment leave school to go into the 
shops or offices rather than enter the high 

ool. The two-year industrial course will 
be attractive to su 
means of keeping them in the school. Then 
again we find many students pursuing four- 
year courses who are classed as dull, and who 
perhaps are overgrown. There might be many 
instances whereby these students, in changing 
to the industrial course, would be stimulated 
to mental effort upon the achievement of some 
form of practical work. 

There never has been a time in the history 
of education when there were so many issues 
directly affecting the school curriculum as 
now. Only recently there has been much 
criticism of our school methods. Radical 
changes in the courses of study and still more 
radical changes in the whole school system 
have been suggested. 

The rapidly changing demands and respon- 
sibilities that have been placed on the schools, 
due to the rapid strides along industrial lines, 
must be met by a reorganization of the courses 
in our schools. I have taken as a basis for 
this paper the average high school of Penn- 
sylvania, where I believe it possible to organ- 
ize shorter courses along industrial lines such 
as will give a combined preparation for inde- 
pendent wage-earning, and for home-building 
and home-keeping in the broadest sense, with- 
out the loss of cultural value. 

The number of pupils who drop out of 
school at fourteen years of age will continue 
to be large, no matter what changes are made 
in the elementary school courses. The prob- 
lem is largely a high school problem. To meet 
it we must conserve our methods and our 
teaching that we may offer them the greatest 
amount of real education possible in the few 
years we are able to retain them in school, and 
we must reorganize our courses to suit their 
requirements. It is well known that construc- 
tive work and the making of concrete things, 
especially when combined with a study of 
industry, offer the motives of activity to the 
young; so to the older pupils an industrial 
course will seem worth while to many who are 
ordinarily eliminated. ; . 

As an integral part of our curriculum in the 
high schools in their aim to offer a prepara- 
tion for life, a course such as I have dis- 
cussed deserves a place proportionate to the 
number of those who need such preparation 
and the amount of such preparation it is able 
to give. 

RATIONAL COURSE FOR THE GRADES. 


At the time I was asked to prepare this 
paper I felt sure I could give it full atten- 
tion, but circumstances have since arisen which 
have caused me to give it rather scant consid- 
eration. There are many phases of the work 
I would like to dwell upon, but time will not 
permit, hence I shall mention only those most 
‘vital. Kipling says: 

“Tf teaching was what teaching seems 
' And not the teaching of our dreams, 

But only putty, brass, and paint, 

How quick we’d drop her. But-she ain’t.” 

My friends, how true this is! 
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From the wording of the subject of my 
paper, I am sure you have felt that we are 
going to deal with the same old story that has 
been thrashed out at our State meetings for 
the past ten years, and yet, I am free to say 
that my intentions are good in this matter; and 
hence I shall try to present my subject as I 
have experienced it in actual work. The 
theoretical part I shall eliminate altogether and 
shall deal with facts as they have been worked 
out in school shops with which I have been 
connected. 

Our secretary felt satisfied that he had the 
man he wanted when he singled out the writer 
of this paper. We feel that he has made a 
mistake, so there you are. You may also 
wonder why our subject deals only with the 
grades. It has been our experience in the 
past few years that a very small percentage of 
the total enrollment of the schools with which 
we were connected were taking secondary edu- 
cation; in fact, one system had 11 per cent. 
while the other had 7 per cent., so, striking an 
average, we are safe in saying 9 per cent. 
In view of this, does it not seem reasonable, 
nay, imperative, that we pay our respects to 
the youngster in the grades? 

He is the fellow that becomes the future 
industrial force. He is the fellow who, by 
force of circumstance or sheer disinterested- 
ness in school work, becomes a part of that 
great army of workers that is ready to take 
up the first clash created by some friction or 
misunderstanding in their industrial life. 

Now what does this tell us? Simply this, 
that we must “get busy.” As manual training 
teachers we must not be satisfied with the boy 
as he comes to us from the other activities of 
his school life, but must take up those activi- 
ties and put them into practice. We must 
look after his language as far as it applies to 
his conversation. We must look after his 
spelling in so far as it applies to any written 
work we may require of him. 

His arithmetic must be applied now. Do 
not expect him to know how to apply it. Be 
patient with him; he'll get there’ Don’t for- 
get that he is a boy and not a man of maturity. 
Here let me say, in passing, that it is a cry- 
ing shame to put inefficiently trained teachers 
in charge of the industrial classes in any system 
of schools. I have seen so-called manual 
training teachers who knew shop work thor- 
oughly, but their knowledge of grammar, spell- 
ing and other subjects was decidedly deficient. 
This is not fair to the child; it is not fair to 
the community; it is not fair to our profession. 

I have known manual training teachers to 
make application for position, who wrote very 
illegibly and spelled worse; who, beyond the 
elementary arithmetic, were absolutely at sea; 
who could not carry on a conversation five 
minutes without making the most glaring mis- 
takes in English, and would, I am sure, put to 
shame any of their former teachers. Yet we 
class many of these as manual training teach- 
ers. We are awakening, I am happy to say, 
_ each year finds an improvement along this 
ine. 

But you say, Why dwell upon all this? My 
friends, if we do not have a strong force 
with our boys while in the shops and thus 
help them to put to a common sense, practical 
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use that which they take up in the school 
room, we have not done our part. In other 
words, my practice has been and my belief is, 
that we should correlate all along the line. 

Too often we find in shop work a lack of 
good, forceful discipline. There is a certain 
amount of leeway given a boy in shop activi- 
ties. He cannot remain motionless, but what 
we mean is that disorderly, helter-shelter, slip- 
shod method of allowing a boy to roam about 
and visit with his fellows. 

I have seen such conditions and felt that 

something was wrong. Good discipline can 
be obtained by the tactful teacher in more 
ways than one. Let me illustrate. 
_ I have in mind a boy who was guilty of 
irregular conduct in the shop. He, with an- 
other lad, was sent from recitation. The 
next time he came his teacher had occasion to 
perform some work for him on one of the 
machines in the shop. The teacher thus hav- 
ing the boy away from the others said quietly, 
“I was surprised, Herbert, that I had to take 
the action I did at the previous recitation.” 
Then after giving him to understand that, 
although he presumed there were others im- 
plicated, he did not want to know who they 
were since he had not actually caught them, 
and thus proving to the boy that he discour- 
aged tale bearing, the boy looked up into the 
face of the teacher and in all earnestness said, 
“TI know you're square all right.” I am told 
that boy never gave that teacher cause for 
reproach during the remainder of that year. 

What does it mean? Simply this, that if 
you as a manual training teacher prove to the 
boy that you are big enough to be “square” 
he will try to do likewise. Let me give you 
another extreme. In another system of 
schools, I am told, there was a manual train- 


* ing teacher who, whenever a boy was unable 


to saw a line as he thought he should, thrashed 
him. After several experiences he realized if 
he wanted to thrash the boy he had to lock the 
doors, and the story goes that he actually 
locked all the doors and picked up a three 
quarter inch board and proceeded to pound the 
lad for not being able to saw straight. 

Now I do not say that all boys can be 
reached as the first boy mentioned was, but I 
do say that “to be square” means worlds to 
the boy. If you will pardon a personal experi- 
ence in illustration of the boy's being square, 
I will show you what I mean. 

Recently we replaced twelve of our manual 
training benches. The benches came knocked 
down. As the classes assembled we had our 
boys assist in assembling them. One class of 
eighth-grade boys did most of this work and 
they worked like Trojans, one boy working 
particularly hard. After the benches had been 
placed the question arose as to who should 
occupy the new ones. After considering the 


matter we decided that we would assign the - 


boys in alphabetical order and in so doing our 
boy that worked the hardest at assembling did 
not get to enjoy the privilege of using a new 
bench. 

What was our surprise when a bright young- 
ster stepped up to us and said, “ Please may 
I go to an old bench and let Fred go to my 
bench? I don’t think it’s fair for him to be 
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obliged to go to an old bench when he worked 
so hard on the new one.” Astounded for a 
moment, I grasped the youngster’s hand, 
gave him credit for his unselfishness, and 
Fred and he made the exchange. It pleased 
that entire class, yet he was the only lad that 
could give up the coveted new bench in a 
spirit of fair play. 

Do you tell me it was not discipline? Yes, 
the very best. Not the “toe to the mark” 
or the “ hew to the line” kind, it is true, but 
that which is lasting, aye, leaves its impress 
on the lives of all the boys who observe it. 

And do you tell me they do not observe? 


And just in connection with observation of 


the boy, let me illustrate means of a story 
told by our beloved friend, Hon. Henry 
Houck: “A teacher had been worried all the 
day long by a mischievous boy and his many 
and versatile pranks. At length, goaded be- 
yond endurance, and catching the urchin at a 
more than usually provoking trick, the teacher 
exclaimed, “There it is again. Martie, you 
are not fit to sit with decent folks. Come up 
here and take this seat by your teacher.” 
’Twas a minute or two before it dawned on 
the teacher why the pupils were so pleased. 

So then, fellow teachers, I would say that 
in considering subject matter, keep in mind 
that the child should be led to understand 
measurements by actually measuring. He 
should be led to know arithmetic without his 
text-book. He should be made aware that his 
spelling and language can be practically used 
without referring to “lesson 14 on page 24”; 
he should be led actually to use in his daily 
conversation correct forms just as he has 
learned them in the text in the regular class- 
room; and last, but not least by any means, 
coupled with all these, have him stand for 
Right and Justice. 

But no doubt you will say, what has all 
this to do with the actual subject matter? 
It has everything to do with it. It is your 
foundation for all that is to follow. Now let 
us see what is to follow. : 

In many schools of to-day manual traini 
and domestic science are started in the hig’ 
school. This, in my opinion, is wrong. rt 
your work in the fifth grade and thus do 
something toward helping the boy or girl to 
be able to help themselves when they drop 
out of the eighth grade. ' 

As you know, we in Braddock live in a 
large industrial community. Last year we 
took our boys and girls of the fifth grade for 
the last three months of the term for one 
hour per week, in addition to all our other 
classes, and in order to do this we were 
obliged to work overtime. Has it had its 
effect? Yes, in more ways than one. Our 
boys have remained in school where other- 
wise they would have sought employment in 
a mill or store. My notion is, get down as 
low in the grades as you can, so that when a 
boy leaves school in the seventh or eighth 
grades he will be able to use his hands. e 
girl too, when, as is nearly always the case 
in our foreign families, she is obliged to 
assume the care of the home at about the 
same age, will know how to cook and do 
plain sewing. 
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So then I would say in the fifth grade start 
your boys in their wood-work. Not adhering 
to any set models for all, but choosing for 
them some little article that means something 
to them. Something that can be used. Some- 
thing a fond mother will appreciate because 
it is the work of her boy. 

In the sixth grade I have found a few set 
exercises involving the use of the saws, the 
planes and auger bits very helpful in working 
out future problems. Here is where the boy 
needs guidance. Here his drawing is to mean 


. something to him. If you work carefully in 


this grade for the first few drawings to over- 
come difficulties such as are common to all 
boys just starting, I. am sure you will be 
amply repaid when they reach the seventh 
year work. 

The seventh grade puts the boy on a work- 
ing plane and thus he is given freedom of 
choosing his own project or problem or 
model or whatever you choose to call it. 
This choice, however, must lie within the 
range of what the instructor feels sure the 
boy can carry through. I have seen seventh 

rade boys attempt to make a library table. 

ow the fault was not with the boy, it was 
with the teacher. I have also seen a first-year 
high school boy attempt the same thing and 
fail; again the same person was at fault. I 
shall not attempt to outline just what shall 
or shall not be made in this year, as the 
teacher will know best what fits the particular 


y. 
And now comes the reliable eighth grade 

boy. Yes, he is reliable. After having 
brought him.up from the fifth grade alon 
the lines that we have already mentioned, 
can depend upon his working out the details 
of his drawing, and laying out his work in a 
fairly accurate way. Mark you, he is only a 
boy and not a young man mechanic. 

ou will notice that I do not dwell upon 
the high school problem. I do not do so for 
the reason that I am making the plea for 
those children who are obliged to go out 
into the world at fourteen or fifteen to seek 
employment to help support a large family, 
or a widowed mother, or whatever may be 
the reason. Make your exercises appeal to 
the boy. Suggest such exercises as you know 
he can successfully complete and discourage 
all others. If you do not, he will become dis- 
couraged and fail, and thus reflect upon your 
judgment as a teacher. 

ow I have dwelt upon the grades from 
five to eight. I have done so for the reason 
that manual training is conducted only in 
these grades in so many places. I am heartily 
in accord, however, with the plan now being 
worked out in the city of Pittsburgh, where 
the child is given the advantage of this work 
throughout his entire school life; but I do 
notice this, that when a boy reaches the high 
school age he is given the choice of high 
schools, that is, an industrial high school or 
an academic high school. 
‘ few years ago it was my privilege to 
inaugurate a plan in a borough of central 
Pennsylvania whereby I was enabled to bring 
up from the first grade a simplified course, 


a system of manual training. If that p 





has been continued, I feel sure that the re- 
sults are infinitely better in the upper grades 
at this time. 

This brings me to the second division of 
my paper, namely, method. There was a 
time when I was foolish enough to read every 
new method of handling the class and then 
go and try it. Now I know you will not all 
agree with me, and that is right. You have 
a right to your own opinions, so have I. 

In all my experience, whether in regular 
school work or in special work, I have found 
this to be a fact, that you can sometimes 
advantageously teach a class as a whole, and 
then again you must take the individual. 

If I have some specific operation in mind 
concerning the use of a certain tool, I use 
class instruction. If I want to call attention 
to anything that all need to know, of course 
it is class instruction. However, when you 
start your class you will find John Smith 
strikes snags all the while, while Johnnie 
Jones simply plods along and does things 
All right, ohn Smith needs you. Go to him, 
help him. A mere suggestion to Johnnie 
Jones is enough. By and by your class is 
not working as a class, but as individuals; 
but more of this in a few moments. 

Now which shall it be—class models or 
individual models? Well, I usually start with 
the class model until the class becomes a mass 
of individuals. Then as those fellows of the 
Johnnie Jones type finish up, I allow them to 
choose an extra model or project for actual 
use, of course, and they work on it until the 
John Smiths have finished. At this time I 
may allow the latter boys to start their extra 
work and then at the next session of the class 
take up the next regular class project. Now, 
my boys have an object in view. The John 
Smiths are spurred on to do more accurate 
work in order that they may get a chance at 
the extra model, their own choice, their own 
idea, and the Johnnie Jones of course will 
do the same. 

In all my work I have insisted that the 
drawing be made first before the tools are 
used. I have, however, required the drawing 
and wood-work to alternate where my classes 
came for one hour and fifteen minutes. 
Where they came for a half-day, the first 
half of the period was devoted to drawing 
and the second half to shop work. _ 

This is nothing new, I am aware, and yet 
I know that in some towns this is not done. 
Is it a rational course to pursue? Yes, I say 
it is, because it is common sense. Much of 
the inspiration and many of the ideas that I 
have worked out in my manual training 
classes have come from members of this 
body. I shall not mention names for fear of 
embarrassing them, but I shall be glad to 
tell you who they are privately. sith 

As to the last division, that of application, 
I would say above all, in working out your 
courses in manual training, take into consid- 
eration the needs of the community in which 
you teach. Because I find one particular 
thing to work out in Braddock, does not say 
that it will work out in Bellefonte, or some 
other borough wherein the conditions are 
different from ours. 
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Therefore, be tactful and study the needs 


of your community. Plan your work to do 
the most good to the greatest number. Plan 
it so as to hold that boy or that girl until he 
or she has had at least an eighth grade train- 
ing. You are a force in that holding if you 
use your best judgment, tact and common 
sense. 

In this connection it is your duty to en- 
deavor to find out the possible future course 
which the boy under your care may pursue. 
After you have found this out, guide him 
along such lines that he may be benefited 
specifically when he takes his place in the 
industrial world, and instead of remaining a 
common laborer he will be able to demon- 
strate to his employer his ability to do things. 

The various industries in our section of the 
state are anxious to get our boys from the 
manual training shops of our schools and 
these are moved ahead of those who are not 
able to show any knowledge along mechanical 
lines. Let me illustrate: 

By reason of home conditions, recently, 
several of our boys in the seventh and eighth 
grades were obliged to quit school and go to 
work. At the establishment where they ap- 
plied, the employer discovered that these boys 
had had shop work in the schools. What was 
the next step? They were given some draw- 
ings to read as a test. They passed the test 
and were put in a much better place for 
future advancement than were those lads who 
were unfortunate enough not to have had 
this special training. 

Now all this, fellow teachers, is an actual 
condition of to-day and will be for several 
years to come, even though we are at the 
present time told that the vocational school 
is the thing. I grant that the vocational 
school is needed, but manual training and 
vocational training at the present time, so far 
as the masses are concerned, hold the same 
position to each other relatively as do the 
grade schools and the high schools. 

I believe with Dean Chamberlain when he 
says, “ Work in the manual training room, of 
whatever nature it may be or whatever form 
it may assume, will lay the foundation of a 
trade that may finally be carried to a more 
complete development.” ; 

Hence, fellow teachers, by working out 
your problems along the lines, first, of the 
proper correlation of the subjects along what- 
ever lines they may be; second, the abili 
and natural aptitude of the child; and third, 
the steering of that boy toward his future 
ideals, in this I would say that you have a 
Rational Course of Manual Training. 


HIGH SCHOOL ART FOR EVERYDAY LIFE, 


Art has always been a natural outgrowth of 
life; demands on the one side for service; on 
the other, man’s instinctive desire for beauty. 
Our high school art courses to-day should be 
planned with a consideration for our imme- 
diate needs. It has been customary to pro- 
vide for art work in our high schools, but 
more often as a matter of tradition rather 
than one of actual need. We ourselves have 
been somewhat to blame for not studying the 
needs of the school, the home, our manu- 
facture, etc., so that an appeal would be made 
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to educators in general and to the people at 
large. The high school art course should be 
closely articulated with all of the high school 
interests. Drawing should be correlated with 
the experiments in physics and chemistry. 
The design taught in the department should 
not be an end in itself, but should find its 
way into neatly composed note-books in Eng- 
lish, history and other subjects. Design with 
its fundamental problems in space, arrange- 
ment, good proportions and fine line should 
be carried into the processes with printing, 
furniture and cabinet making, metal working, 
etc. Design for various articles of dress 
naturally associate themselves also with the 
work in the domestic art department, and 
ag for better manufacture along these 
nes. 

The status of public taste has always been 
commensurate with the teachings of our 
public schools, where the masses of children 
become responsive to fine things in their 
most impressionable age. Each individual is 
a problem in design. Each home not only 
represents us but also molds our characters, 
for we are being influenced more by those 
common things with which we surround our- 
selves than by the few great thing with which 
we associate but occasionally. Any teacher 
in a high school, providing he or she is a true 
teacher, must realize that we are teaching 
something besides history or English or 
mathematics or art; that we are molding 
character by developing habits of right action, 
and what can contribute more in this char- 
acter building than the art and crafts work, 
where are formed as a natural consequence 
habits of attention and industry through the 
practice of design, laws of order working for 
neatness and developing the habit of plan and 
economy in work, and the development and 
enlargement of the inventive and imaginative 
faculties. The result of this kind of teaching 
must work for individuals with more appre- 
ciation and finer taste. Each one must build 
his or her own little world, and as each one 
studies himself or herself as a problem of 
design, as we study each home to make it 
more beautiful inside and out, there will come 
as a natural consequence a finer people living 
in a more beautiful city. 

As Related to Manual Training and Domes- 
tic Life—Art is not generally regarded as an 
essential factor in the life of to-day, and yet 
when all else has passed away we may read, 
as we read to-day in ancient art, the thoughts 
and lives and hopes and fears of a people 
who are gone. When all else has passed away 
art is all that remains. 

There is a great misunderstanding as to 
what art really is. Most people are inclined 
to think that art is something confined to an 
easel picture, that it means painting with a 
brush, and that an artist is the long-haired 
individual with a large, flowing tie, who paints 
these pictures; but art has not been confined 
to any one material or any one age. It has 
been expressed by all kinds of people in all 
kinds of material in every age. Two powerful 
instincts have ever been at work urging man 
to expression; first, the instinct which seeks 
to invent and manufacture the thing which 
the life of the day demands; second, the in- 
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stinct ever at work in the race which seeks 
to adorn and beautify a thing already made. 
Two great lessons may be drawn from these 
facts; first, that the products of the race in all 
times which have been preserved and treasured 
by mankind have been those which have been 
"ea fitted to function and obects of 
uty. Thus have things been preserved and 
handed down through the ages for their own 
sake; so should we seek to make our products 
perfectly fitted to function of beauty, and of 
such good, honest and sincere workmanship 
that they may live and reflect credit upon our- 
selves and convey pleasure to others. 


Through a series of blackboard draw- 


ings Mr. Kirby sought to demonstrate those . 


principles of good art which have lived 
through the ages, and which if practiced 
today would reunite the artist and artisan, 
the art man and the industrial worker. 

The following practical plan was offered: 
Attention was called to certain controlling 
influences in all art objects; first, adapt- 
ability to purpose, illustrated in furniture 
and other objects which must first of all fit 
the human body and be comfortable. The 
influence of tools and materials illustrated 
as follows: Our Roman alphabet today hav- 
ing a certain character because of its de- 
velopment with pen and parchment and 
stone and chisel; likewise our vases, cups 
and saucers, plates, etc., today having char- 
acter because expressed in clay and on a 
potter’s wheel. Third, the individual influ- 
ence and peculiar stamp of individuality on 
a piece of work. Collectively, the racial 
influence by which we recognize and de- 
scribe an object as Greek, Roman, French 
or of some other origin. 

Next, certain elements of order which 
must be obeyed. First, good proportions; 
next, unity; next, balance and harmony. 
Through a series of drawings attention was 
called to the fact that these principles have 
lived through the ages, that they are not 
fads nor fancies, but that they have always 
met certain human demands; that we can- 
not expect our products to be objects of art 
unless they conform to principles which 
have been approved by a consensus of 
opinion and the demands of successive 
generations. 

The highest quality for which to seek is 
simplicity. Nature always exercises the 
greatest simplicity consistent with function. 
Good workmanship always has been and 
always must be an essential feature in all 
art products, for back of it is that spirit 
that infuses into a work that somewhat 
elusive quality which marks a thing as an 
object of art, that quality which advances 
raw material from a low plane of mere 
utility to the realms of real beauty, a source 
of delight to the observer and a source of 
satisfaction to the maker. Thus not alone 





are the painter and sculptor artists, but 
rather all those, even the blacksmith and 
the cobbler, who say as they work,—*I will 
try to make this thing good and honest and 
true, and as beautiful as I know how, that 
it may ever be a credit to me and live long 
after I am dead, reflecting to others some- 
thing of the pleasure which I found in its 
making.” 

The following named officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 


President—Thellwell R. Coggeshall, Girard 
College, Philadelphia. 

Vice-Presidents—tst, Joseph M. Spear, Dis- 
trict Supervisor of Manual Training, Alle- 
gheny; 2nd, Paul Kreuzpointer, Altoona; 3d, 
Wallace E. Hackett, Director of Manual Train- 
ing, Reading. 

Secretary—Mr. W. P. Loomis, 518 Shaw 
Ave., McKeesport. 

Treasurer—Alice Henry, High School, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Executive Committee--H. A. Albright, 
Supervisor of Drawing, Easton; Mr. B. E. 
Rupert, Casino High School, E. Pittsburgh; 
S. I. Kreemer, Supervisor of Manual Arts, 
West Chester; Irene E. McDermott, Director 
of Household Arts, Allegheny; Ralph F. 
Kinter, Braddock; C. Valentine Kirby, Di- 
rector of Art, Pittsburgh, and Rose Fetter- 
olf, Expert Assistant in Drawing, Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 





TREASURER KECK’S FINAL REPORT. 


Prof. David S. Keck, Treasurer, in ending 
the list of members March 7th, says: Since 
sent my January report more names have 
come in. All but two of the county superin- 
tendents and three of the city, borough and 
township superintendents are now enrolled. 
I wrote to those five gentlemen whose names 
are not on the list and called their attention to 
that fact but my letters may not have reached 
them. It gives me special pleasure to report 
that all the State Normal School principals of 
this grand commonwealth have their names 
on the list. The total enrollment is 6,121. 

The following is the enrollment by counties: 
Adams 53, Allegheny 694, Armstrong 17, 
Beaver 50, Bedford 9, Berks 98, Blair 449, 
Bradford 9, Bucks 123, Butler 46, Cambria 51, 
Cameron 12, Carbon 46, Centre 23, Chester 55, 
Clarion 16, Clearfield 10, Clinton 34, Columbia 
37, Crawford 19, Cumberland 70, Dauphin 
508, Delaware 47, Elk 33, Erie 9, Fayette 42, 
Forest 10, Franklin 25, Fulton 1, Greene 3, 
Huntingdon 18, Indiana 142, Jefferson 30, 
Juniata 6, Lackawanna 212, Lancaster 85, 
Lawrence 17, Lebanon 284, Lehigh 43, Lu- 
zerne 135, Lycoming 132, McKean 11, Mercer 
121, Mifflin 51, Monroe 11, png oe el! 142, 
Montour 18, Northampton 70, Northumber- 
land 108, Perry 169, Philadelphia 405, Pike 20, 
Potter 6, Schuylkill 303, Snyder 30, Somerset 
31, Sullivan 45, Susquehanna 5, Tioga 24, 
Union 12, Venango 16, Warren 29, Washing- 
ton 470, Wayne 6, Westmoreland 220, Wyom- 
ing 8, York 51, Other States 17. 
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TO TEACHERS AND JANITORS. 





LETTER FROM STATE SUPT. F.G, BLAIR, ILLINOIS. 





ES, there they come, that army of noisy, 
laughing, shouting boys and girls. 
Rosy of cheek, sound of health, full of life 
and vigor, they are rushing through the 
gates and entering the doors. Do you wel- 
come or resent their coming? Do you look 
upon them as children returning to their 
own home which you are keeping for them 
or do you consider them intruders, infring- 
ing upon your rights and your property? 
I know they are thoughtless, at times rude 
and disobedient, and once in a great while 
mean and insulting, but they are boys and 
girls, children. 

It is not necessary that you love them or 
that they love you but it is very necessary 
that they understand and respect your au- 
thority and that you understand and respect 
their rights. You will be fortunate, indeed, 
if they come to look upon you as their 
friend not because you allow them to do as 
they please, but because they know that you 
are fair and just and considerate. You will 
be most unfortunate if you look upon these 
pupils as mere dirt-bearing, noise-producing 
animals. They are quick to discern your 
opinion of them and to live up to it. A 
gentleman in thought and actions is just as 
much needed in the basement as in the class 
room or the superintendent’s office. 

But while your relation to the children as 
they work and play about the grounds and 
the buildings is important, your main work 
is to keep the school house a fit place for 
them to live and work in six hours a day, 
five days a week, and nine months a year. 
If you do not understand how much the 
comfort and health of the school depends 
upon the way you do your work, then you 
are not the man for the position. But if 
you have secured and hold your place on 
account. of your fitness to deal with children 
and more especially on account of your 
knowledge of how necessary are clean 
rooms, fresh air and even temperature to 
the health, the convenience and the working 
power of the pupils, you are one of the most 
valuable and important officers in the school 
system. 

If you are the proper person you will 
know that the morals as well as the health 
of the children are affected favorably or 
unfavorably as rooms and basement, and 
toilets and closets are kept clean or filthy. 
The water they drink, the air they breathe, 
the temperature in which they work, the 
general atmosphere of the school home de- 
pends mainly upon your knowledge of what 
ought to be done, but more especially upon 
your determination to see that it is done. 





The board of education, the superintendent 
and the teachers may adopt rules and regu- 
lations relating to dust and dirt, to water 
and air, to light and heat, but their rules will 
not enforce themselves. You must do that. 
If their rules and regulations and your en- 
forcement of them have for their only ob- 
ject the comfort and convenience and the 
health of the children, all will be well. 
But if you and the rules are bent on vindi- 
cating some special system or theory in spite 
of discomfort and inconvenience, all will 
not be well. 

There is no place in the entire school sys- 
tem for an inefficient, time-serving, insub- 
ordinate person, but nowhere does such a 
person work more harm than in the position 
of janitor. Let us have men who are clean 
in their characters, clean in their thought 
and language, fair and just and firm in their 
treatment of the pupils, men who not only 
understand the plain, simple, sanitary laws, 
but who have a zeal and a pride in clean 
floors and wholesome surroundings; who 
believe that their position, if the work is 
well done, is as important, as valuable, as 
honorable as any position in the school sys- 
tem; and whom teachers and pupils will ap- 
preciate and respect and whom boards of 
education will reward and keep. 


_ 
oe 


IRVING’S STAGE EFFECTS. 








SILENCE, LIGHT AND JUST ONE OTHER 
ESSENTIAL PRODUCE THEM. 





Wendell Phillips Dodge relates in the 
London Strand Magazine an incident grow- 
out of the first meeting of Robert Mantell 
with Sir Henry Irving back in 1882, when 
both were playing Romeoin London. There 
were reviewers who found Irving too old 
for the youthful Romeo, and one advised 
that he should make way for “the young 
fellow over at the Olympic.” 

Irving prepared a special afternoon per- 
formance in the Lyceum, to which all the 
players in London were invited. After it 
was over Mantell went back of the stage, 
and Irving asked him how he liked the 
performance. “It has been like an after- 
noon at school with congenial lessons,” re- 
plied Mantell. “How do you do it? How 
do you manage effects? How do you get 
such atmosphere, such a realization of the 
glory of the tragedy, with such little effort? 
Is there no recipe?” 

“There is—indeed, there is,” answered 
Irving; “simple, too—only three things to 
remember. The first is silence and plenty 
of it behind the scenes, so that the actor 
may be at ease, with nothing to distract 
when striving for his shadings. The sec- 
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ond is light, regulated as far as possible 
so that nature is counterfeited, and that, 
young man, is the recipe.” 

“But,” protested Mantell, “you said 
there were three things to remember. You 
have mentioned but two. Is there a third?” 

“Did I say a third?” asked Irving. 
“Um—perhaps I did, perhaps I did, but 
what could I have had in mind? Let me 
see. Ah, yes, silence, light and—um, shall 
I say—actors? Remember that, my boy, 
actors. Silence, light and—actors, that is 
the third.” 





~@- 


SOPHIE B. WRIGHT. 





BY F. H. DIGBY. 





Gg is not always necessary for Death to 

deify a human being in order to awaken 
appreciation and gratitude for services ren- 
dered, and it must be a source of deepest 
satisfaction to the people of New Orleans 
and the thousands of young men and 
women directly benefited by Sophie 
Wright’s work that she did not lack evi- 
dences of appreciation during life. She 
received much recognition from many 
sources during the years of her greatest 
activity. but now that only a few weeks 
have passed since she received her sum- 
mons to the world beyond, it seems doubly 
fitting that something should be said about 
her work by one who was a direct bene- 
ficiary. The story of her life and work 
might serve as an inspiration to some other 
soul dwelling perhaps like hers, in a frail 
body, but which has deep desires to serve 
mankind. 

Sophie Wright was an educator by in- 
stinct; a born teacher, in whom was im- 
planted a love for the work such as no 
amount of technical training could ever 
inculcate. But she was not willing to use 
this gift solely as a means of livelihood, 
and although she did succeed in making a 
good living for herself and her family 
through the medium of a school for girls, 
which was begun when she was but four- 
teen years old, with a tiny class, held in her 
mother’s home, at which pupils were taken 
at fifty cents a month. From this there 
grew a splendid institution, employing many 
teachers but retaining the name first given 
to the little school—Home Institute—which 
name stands to-day for one of the most 
prosperous, progressive educational centers 
in the South. The day school for girls, 
however, was a means to an end; it did 
not constitute the greatest field of Miss 
Wright’s influence nor her endeavor. This 
found its outlet in the Night School for 
boys and men. One day, nearly thirty 
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years ago, a stranded acrobat from Far- 
anta’s circus knocked at Miss Wright’s 
door and, because of the sign “ Home In- 
stitute,” asked to be taught. Miss Wright 
told the young man to “come back this 
evening.” He came, and many evenings 
thereafter; he asked to bring a friend and 
permission was given him, when lo almost 
without volition and certainly without pre- 
meditation the first Free Night School in 
New Orleans was founded 

At first Miss Wright taught these boys 
sitting around a big table in her main 
school room. She laughingly called them 
her “ Knights of the Round Table.” 

What matter if these ignorant boys of 
the street fought the battle of life with pen 
rather than with sword? What matter if 
“reading, writing, spelling and arithmetic ” 
constituted their “sinews of war?” They 
won their battles out in the world, and 
to-day no other woman has a monument 
more lasting, or has achieved a fame more 
enduring than that which dwells within the 
hearts of thousands of “Miss Sophie’s 
boys,” who are numbered among the best 
and most useful citizens of New Orleans. 

For twenty-five years this night school 
continued; the leader and teacher, although 
in the most feeble health, never faltered in 
her work, often being helped into the 
school-room when she was suffering too 
much to walk unaided. She brought 
others into the work; her sister, Miss Jennie 
Wright, and many of the teachers in the 
day school volunteered their services. See- 
ing the undreamed of possibilities in the 
work, Miss Wright endeavored to have the 
city open night schools in various localities, 
but years passed before this was done. 

Finally, however, the extent of Miss 
Wright’s work being recognized, the city 
did establish free night schools, and to-day 
the people of New Orleans owe to this one 
source, The Sophie Wright Free Night 
School for Boys—a system of night schools 
which will compare favorably with any in 
the country. So, after twenty-five years, 
Miss Wright turned over her work to 
others; but her influence lives on, and will 
live as long as memory lasts, “The per- 
sonal touch” was what made “ Miss 
Sophie” a power; she never failed to share 
the joys and sorrows of her boys; she 
talked to them and helped them; she 
punished them and scolded them; she even 
advocated the judicious use of the “rod” 
when necessary, but above all she loved 
them, and through this love she led them in 
the paths which great men tread. 

Many high offices in New Orleans are 
to-day held by “Miss Sophie’s boys”; all 
over the city, they are lawyers, doctors, 
government employees, and merchants; 
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“Miss Sophie’s boys” are proud to ac- 
knowledge the source of their help, and all 
unite in paying tribute to the memory of 
the woman they loved and honored in life 
and whom they revere in death. 

The alumni of the night school retained 
their interest therein long after the school 
days were over, and one means of aiding 
the school was through the publication of 
a little journal issued monthly throughout 
the school term, the proceeds from adver- 
tisements and subscriptions going to help 
the school, although not a cent was ever 
paid in salaries to teachers. 

In one of the last numbers of this little 
journal, called “Progress,” is published a 
letter from Miss Wright, which tells so 
well what this wonderful woman sought to 
implant in the minds and souls of her boys, 
that it is best to quote it in unchanged 
words, and when it is remembered that 
“Miss Sophie’s boys” try to order their 
lives by her precepts, the extent of her 
work will be more fully realized. 

“My Dear Boys—Twenty-five years ago 
this Night School had its beginning, and 
during that time, hundreds of men and boys 
have gone forth from the school, and in late 
years, we can say women, too. It has been 
a vast army and one that has had for its 
watchword, ‘ Success,’ and as we review the 
work of past years, solemn memories come 
to your teachers. 

“There are the threads of joy twined 
with those of sorrow and sometimes we 
cannot understand the knots and the 
tangles that represent the disappointment 
of life, but some day, it will all be clear. 

“As your teacher sits at her desk to-day, 
the faces of many boys come before her, 
some who have won their names in the 
world and others who have failed in their 
life’s work. And as she reviews these 
lives, how clearly the little things stand out. 
Who are the boys who have made a success 
of their lives? Who are they who have 
gone forward and reached the topmost 
heights? It is the boy who came regularly 
to school and who gave faithful work. It 
is the boy who did not grumble at over- 
time, but made himself so useful that the 
firm could not do without him. It is the 
boy who did not throw away his money but 
saved same. These are the three great 
words that make a successful life. They 
are—Regularity, Zeal and Thrift. 

“One gets very tired of hearing the same 
old story of the boy who has friends, for 
after all, friendship counts for little in the 
business world, and it is the boy who does 
the faithful work of day by day that wins 
in the end. 

“Tt is true, that there are some lives that 
‘leap into success in a few days, but these 
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cases are rare, and very often like the 
rocket, they come down as suddenly as they 
go up. It is the slow, everyday work that 
counts. It is the faithful giving of little 
things that make up the true service and 
the boy of to-day is not willing to give that 
service. 

“The boy of to-day is not willing to 
drudge, and they say that it is not manly to 
do this or that, forgetting that all service 
well done, ennobles the man or woman. 

“And now in the beginning of Night 
School, I want to give this advice to the 
boys and girls who come here. If you wish 
to succeed, you must be regular in attend- 
ance. If you stay home every other night, 
the work is not plain and because you do 
not understand, you grow discouraged and 
stop. To climb to the top, you must take 
every step and each night when you are 
absent, means one step lost. 

“Remember that regularity at school and 
attention are the two great roads that lead 
to success and then, I would urge you to be 
courteous at all times and under all con- 
ditions. Boys are too apt to think that it is 
manly to curse and not to use courteous 
words. The strongest men are the most 
gentle, and it is only the hoodlum that feels 
that he must show his manhood by tough- 
ness and brutality. 

“Do not change your positions so often. 
Every condition of life has its difficulties, 
and so I would urge you to stay in one place 
and give your best. 

“Make yourself useful to somebody and 
do it quickly, for remember that there are 
many boys and men in the world, and that 
some one can always fill your place. We 
trust that you will do good work this year 
and be strong and brave men. 

“To the Alumnae and Alumni, I send my 
greetings, and hope that they will visit the 
school often and help us, for we need their 
loving service and assure them of a cordial 
welcome.” 


_— 
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MORTIMER JONES, SPARTAN. 








BY STANLEY QUINN. 





i bd it be true that blessings brighten as 

they take their flight, it is equally cer- 
tain that virtues are shorn of their glamour 
when they insist on coming home to roost. 
Distance lends more than enchantment; 
and what it loses in interest it makes up in 
security. Add to this the fact that paste is 
largely used because consistency is a jewel 
and you have your moral ready in advance. 

At six o’clock Mortimer Jones rose from 
his leather chair and stretched his legs. 
In the course of an arduous afternoon he 
had dictated four letters, read five news- 
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papers, and intimidated three clerks who 
had rashly intruded upon his contempla- 
tion of the public prints. With the sense 
of duty sternly done, Mortimer Jones in- 
serted himself in the spring overcoat which 
the office-boy held for him, closed the door 
of his office, and departed for his home. 

At six o’clock Jennie Smith slammed the 
last bolt of cloth back on the shelf, cov- 
ered the counter with its dust-protector, 
and hurried off to the cloak-room. Jennie 
had idled away the golden hours in pleas- 
ant converse with prospective buyers over 
the relative merits of silk and satin, the 
proprieties of color, and other interesting 
personalities of the dress-goods counter. 
As she put on her black hat with the imita- 
tion plume, and the tan coat with the 
frayed collar, she had time to reflect that 
her feet were aching and that the Subway 
was five blocks away. 

“Are you ready, Jen?” called Mamie 
O’Reilly from the door of the cloak-room. 

“Sure,” said Jennie. “Call the taxi.” 

“What shall I call it?” asked Mamie. 

Jennie looked at Mamie reproachfully 
as she plunged a hat-pin through her hat. 

“You got that off once before, Mamie,” 
she said. 

“Sure I did,” said Mamie. “If it’s 
worth telling at all it’s worth repeating. 
When you get a good thing, Jen, push it 
along.” 

“Push what?” asked Jennie. “The 
taxi?” 

“You’re a regular monologue artist to- 
night, ain’t you?” said Mamie. “When 
are you going on the stage?” 

“TI got to be funny,” said Jennie as she 
stepped out on the sidewalk. ‘“‘ These shoes 
of mine are hurting so that if I don’t keep 
talking fast I’ll scream.” 

“That’s what you get for wearing new 
shoes to work,” said Mamie, glancing at 
Jennie’s feet. “You ought to know you 
can’t stand in tight kicks all day and not 
feel it.” 

“T know it all right,” said Jennie, “ but 
whatcha going to do? I didn’t get these 
till the others wore out, and I can’t come 
to work in my bare feet.” 

Following the crowd down into the Sub- 
way, Jennie and Mamie edged their way 
to the ticket-seller’s window and then to 
the platform. It was crowded and with 
foresight born of long experience they 
worked to the spot where they knew that 
the car doors would open. 

“Tf there’s a seat we get it,” said 
Mamie. “You don’t want to stand in 
those shoes for another hour.” 

“You’re guessing right,” said Jennie. 
“By the time I get to the next station I’ll 





be sitting on the floor if I can’t find some- 
thing better.” 

The rails began to click and the long 
express rumbled into the station. As it 
slowed down Jennie caught sight of a soli- 
tary seat which had survived the human 
floods at the other stations. This provi- 
dential circumstance was also observed by 
Mr. Mortimer Jones, standing beside them 
on the platform, and with the firmness 
which ever characterized his actions he 
proceeded to turn it to his own advantage. 

As the door rolled back he skilfully shot 
Jennie into the crowd behind her and in 
two strides was in the seat. Swept for- 
ward by the others, Mamie and Jennie 
managed to acquire right, title and inter- 
est in two straps which were ingeniously 
suspended above the head of Mortimer 
Jones. 

Chief among his reasons for desiring a 
motor-car in which to journey to and from 
the scene of his labors was Mr. Mortimer 
Jones’s innate repugnance to the rabble in 
the public conveyances. And to ward off, 
as far as possible, its contaminating influ- 
ence Mr. Mortimer Jones was accustomed 
to barricade himself behind the pages of 
his newspaper. 

He did so now and was perusing the 
latest bulletins of the tragedy which had 
crowded politics from the front page when 
he felt a touch at his elbow. 

“Hello, Jones!” said a voice. “ What 
are you doing here?” 

Mortimer Jones turned around to find 
Mr. Henry Jenkins sitting beside him. 

“Hello, Jenkins!” said Mortimer Jones. 

“This Titanic disaster is a terrible trag- 
edy, isn’t it?” said Mr. Jenkins. 

“Terrible,” agreed Mortimer Jones. 

“Mighty brave thing those men did to 
stand aside and let the women and children 
be saved,” said Henry Jenkins. 

“Tt was,” said Mortimer Jones. 

“TI wonder what we’d do if we were put 
in the same position,” said Henry Jenkins. 

“T would do the same thing,” said Morti- 
mer Jones. “Any man that had the in- 
stincts of a man and a gentleman would 
stand aside for one of the weaker sex.” 

“That’s right,” said Henry Jenkins. 

“In a disaster like this,” said Mortimer 
Jones, whose voice was pitched so that the 
entire car might learn what manner of 
man was speaking. “It’s a man’s duty to 
protect the woman. He’s the stronger and 
he ought to be willing to give the woman 
the better chance for life.” 

“Just the same,” said Henry Jenkins, 
“it must take a lot of courage to stand 
still and figure that in about ten minutes 


there isn’t going to be anything left of | 


you. 
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“T wouldn’t let myself think of it,” said 
Mortimer Jones. “My only thought would 
be that there were women to take care of. 
If I’d been on that ship I’d have stood at 
the rail and thrashed any man who tried 
to climb into a lifeboat while there was a 
woman left on the liner.” 

Henry Jenkins looked critically at Mor- 
timer Jones. 

“TI wonder,” said Henry Jenkins. 

“Not a doubt about it,” said Mortimer 
Jones. “I could take my oath on it. 
‘Women and children first!’ would be the 
motto of Mortimer Jones.” 

Jennie Smith shifted from one aching foot 
to the other and took a fresh grip on her 
strap. Then she spoke and her voice car- 
ried through the paper between her and 
the conscience of Mortimer Jones. 

“Say, Mamie,” said Jennie, “ain’t it too 
bad that there aren’t any life-boats in the 
Subway? ”—Harper’s Weekly. 
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MAN’S 





BY NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS. 





Man’s Ignorance of the Trend of Things 
and Futurity.—Consider man’s ignorance as 
to the trend of things in this world and also 
of futurity. The sailor knows that the 
trend of the Hudson is toward the sea. 
The scientist knows that the trend of the 
tropics is toward the gulf, and the husband- 
man knows that the trend of April and May 
is toward summer and the harvest; but 
man does not know the trend of the world 
forces. Even so great a scientist as Pro- 
fessor Huxley was so ignorant that he com- 
mitted himself to statements that twenty 
years later are smiled at. Huxley tells us 
that there is a natural order and an arti- 
ficial order. The natural order is that the 
strong brute’s strength survives and that 
the weak go to the wall. The natural 
order is that the eagle destroys the dove 
and the wolf eats the lamb, and the master 
uses a slave, and the giant puts his heel on 
the child’s neck, while cunning and greed 
and avarice are on the throne. Over 
against this natural order of selfishness 
and brute strength, man has placed an ar- 
tificial order, which he is trying to support, 
by love. In this artificial system the phil- 
anthropist tries to make the poor survive, 
and the army tries to make the slave sur- 
vive and be free, and the moralist tries to 
redeem the thief and the criminal until 
they can survive. But wait a moment! The 
chrysalis represents a natural order; does 
the butterfly represent an artificial order 
because it is higher? This bulb that is as 
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rough as an onion is a natural order, lying 
in a mudhole. Is the white lily that comes 
later an artificial order? The babe in the 
cradle is a natural order, and the poet and 
the sage of 70 years later is artificial! To 
be sure the mother is strong and the babe 
is weak. But under the naturalism of love 
the weak babe begins to survive, and the 
strong mother to perish, but that is not 
artificial, it is natural. 

Dropping his thermometer into the depths 
of the water at the North Pole, Lieutenant 
Peary found the waters warm, as if heated 
For the equator is a furnace, and the ocean 
currents are like hot water pipes, and pulse 
by pulse, throb by throb, that system of cos- 
mic heat ebbs and flows and makes the very 
arctics habitable. And that is nature, even 
though men on the ice above do not under- 
stand the trend of the current at the heart 
of the universe. Superficial men scoff at 
the ugliness of the bulb, but serious men 
plant the ugly root, and wait for the crim- 
son flower to be unrolled. Chastisements 
and persecutions, and troubles sweep over 
the world like cleansing storms, and in their 
ignorance men cry out against the very 
trouble that sweetens and ripens them. 
Even the very noblest of duties and the 
highest of tasks sometimes become irksome. 
Look at Paul, how tired he became of 
the elect souls in Corinth! “Thrice was 
I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice 
I suffered shipwreck. In perils of waters, 
in perils in the city, in perils in the wilder- 
ness, in weariness and painfulness, in hun- 
ger and thirst, in cold and nakedness,” and 
besides these trifling little episodes, the 
care of the church. That is, the burdens 
of one parish are more than equal to being 
three times beaten with rods, once stoned, 
and being thrice shipwrecked. This frank 
confession on Paul’s part ought to end for- 
ever the vanity of some deacons, elders 
and vestrymen who think it is honor 
enough for Paul to be their pastor. Humor 
was a highly developed faculty in Paul. 
He wore it like a sealskin coat in cold 
weather. Thinking about the church mem- 
bers in Corinth he burst out into the state- 
ment that no mobbings and no scourgings 
and no beating of rods, no, and not even 
the care of a church would ever be able 
to separate him from the love of God; and 
so he went singing toward the end. 

The Causes of Man’s Ignorance-——Among 
the primary causes of man’s ignorance con- 
cerning himself and his world, the future 
life and God, are the inadequacy of his 
mental instincts. Man’s knowledge is not 
determined by the size of the things that 
are known, but by the instrument turned 
upon the fact of the things to be examined. 
A mediocre mind is like a small glass, it 
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sees little beauty in the object; but a great 


mind is like a great glass—Shakspeare sees 
palaces in a thatched hut, tragedies in a 
peasant’s burden, and princesses in the milk- 
maids on the green. Galileo’s first tele- 
scope was a tiny bit of glass, and he saw 
but a little way into space. The new tel- 
escope has a lens six feet across and weighs 
two and a half tons, and it has brought 
thousands of stars hitherto unknown into 
reach. Strictly speaking, there is no 
reason why man if he live long enough, 
shall not know everything quantitatively. 
If Newton can observe one grain of sand on 
the seashore give him time enough and he 
could count the innumerable sands, just as 
Agassiz could number all of the leaves, 
just as Maury could measure all the floods. 
But for the moment man has no adequate 
tools. Professor Tyndall proved that there 
are dark rays on either side of the sunbeam; 
bring the ray of light through the prism, 
and the photographic plate on either side of 
the seven colors will show the effect of 
dark rays. The light is there, only our 
optic nerve is not ready for it. At present 
our hearing is so dull and thick that we do 
not hear the music of the spheres, but 
doubtless there is a low, sweet rhythm, like 
melted amethyst, singing through all space. 

Each Man Has a Special Gift—Man’s 
knowledge is partial by reason of his own 
temperamental angle. When we look at the 
stained glass at my left, we say that one 
piece of glass is gold, another crimson 
and another blue. Now, strictly speaking, 
there is no color in the glass. What we 
ought to say is that one piece of glass is 
dense, another thin, another thick. There 
are seven colors in the light and the glass 
absorbs six and reflects one, but the color 
is in the sunbeam. Not otherwise does 
each man have his own temperament, that 
absorbs or reflects divine truth. The great 
Swiss, Calvin, saw God in terms of will and 
law and government, and made God a great 
mind. The Englishman, Wesley, saw 
Christianity in terms of man and felt that 
whosoever will, might come, and over 
against Calvin’s foreordination Wesley set 
man’s free will.. Beecher saw God as a 
great heart, and published the love of God 
to sinful men. Out of these differences in 
temperament spring the different theologies 
that make necessary toleration, liberty and 
charity, in matters of religious faith and 
polity. At night our eyes look upon the 
Great Dipper, but the people of Buenos 
Ayres behold the Southern Cross. You 
and I will never see those stars in the 
southern hemisphere, but we ought not to 





throw astronomic bricks at those who do 
see something that is hidden from our eyes 
For everyone of us the horizon is only 
nine miles distant, so this means that 
there are twenty-five thousand miles of the 
starry sky that overarches the rest of our 
big planet that our eyes may never behold. 
This makes large demands upon our astro- 
nomic courtesy, and our deference to peo- 
ple who look at another part of the heavens 
The scientist in Washington or Lick Uni- 
versity in California, accepts implicitly what 
the brother scientist sees whose observa- 
tory is at Cape Horn or Melbourne. It 
seems incredible that there are or ever 
could be men in theological lighthouses 
that sweep the little circle of the infinite 
sky above their head, and then having 
found out that some other student of God’s 
infinite truth looks out on a different little 
patch of the sky, must be disfellowshipped 
by the first man, with his rude little glass. 
The era of toleration has come for scien- 
tists, and when long time has passed, it 
seems possible that even theologians will 
begin to divide up the cosmic spaces. 
When the Catholic and Protestant, and the 
Calvinist and the Arminian, and the Hebrew 
and the Christian can piece together their 
fragmentary maps, and give us the entire 
theological sky. Meanwhile it remains for 
us to confess that Paul was quite right in 
stating that man is so ignorant about God, 
and His world and the nature of trouble 
and chastisement, and what is best for him 
and for those he loves, that he can only say, 
“T know not what to pray for as I ought. 
Not my will, but Thine, be done.” 

Man’s Own Atmosphere Distorts Knowl- 
edge—Consider how the selfishness and 
sin, the ignorance and folly of man cre- 
ates an opaque atmosphere, through which 
truth passes with difficulty. Astronomers 
in building an observatory avoid the trem- 
bling of great cities, and the vicinity of 
factories and large bodies of water. For 
that reason they search out a dry climate 
and a spot remote from the thunder of in- 
dustry. The factory breeds smoke, the 
swamp miasm, the lake clouds, and man’s 
selfishness exhales the passions that ob- 
scure. Strictly speaking, there never has 
been any cloud or darkness over the sun. 
The earth produces all the clouds. When 
the night falls it is because our world 
gets between our eyes and the sun. There 
never has been a second when the sun has 
ceased to shine. The wise man said that 
“clouds and darkness were round about 
God’s throne;” what he meant to say was 
that clouds and darkness are round about 
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man’s eyes, man’s intellect, and man’s sin- 
ful heart. God is right, and in Him is no 
darkness at all—and that divine word sets 
aside the other statement that clouds and 
darkness are round about God’s throne. 
Indeed, the infinite God has, through all 
eternity, unrolled His story and published 
His love. The heavens declare His glory, 
the firmament showeth His handiwork, day 
unto day uttereth speech, night unto night 
showeth knowledge; the storms proclaim 
His power; the harvests His goodness, 
history reveals His will, providence His 
purpose, conscience is His voice, natural law 
is God speaking, natural penalties are His 
vindication. Christ is the revelation of His 
heart, and the pathos of the divine tragedy 
is that there is nothing in man through 
which God can interpret Himself. The 
father can read the story to the child, but 
not to the favorite canary or dog or horse. 
A father can communicate his plans and 
his love only when there is some nerve 
and faculty in the child that throbs and 
answers to the same nerve and faculty in 
the parent. How could that Southern 
woman make her little blind girl understand 
about the red rose and the sweet violet? 
Hearing what was said, she asked what the 
rose looked like, and the mother answered 
that the red rose tasted to the eye like 
the strawberry on the tongue, or like sis- 
ter’s voice in the sweet song, and yet 
each time after she said “it is like this,” 
the mother knew that it was not, until in 
her helplessness she sobbed more piteously 
than the child. Why does God not tell 
us all about the occupations and the duties 
of the life immortal? John says that music 
shall report itself in the heavens, with hero- 
ism, gardens, rivers and fountains there, 
and the very leaves of the trees shall be 
flowers of the field, but when he is through 
he had to confess in a prophetic way that 
it is like the tree and the fountain, but 
that in reality man is a blind child, and God 
is doing the best He can to reveal Himself. 
Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the power of man to 
conceive the things of goodness and 
beauty and truth and love that the life 
immortal holds for God’s children. It is 
the task of the next generation and age to 
develop the imagination, to give it wing 
power, body and substance. And then all 
that the poet can conceive will be a thou- 
sand times less than the reality that God 
will fulfill in the hour when He grants the 
soul eternal youth, eternal beauty and the 
fruition of the great word, satisfaction and 
comfort. 





THE LITTLE LEADER. 





BY FRED BRUSH, M.D. 





§ Pepper years ago he came, the new 

teacher, eighteen years of age—farm 
born, with the last four years in a small city. 
The impression he gave, in a community of 
exalted weight and muscle, was’ that of 
head—a fine cleaving head, that seemed 
almost to carry a light. There was a good, 
small, surprisingly efficient body under it, 
as we learned later. 

The neighborhood was at low point— 
farms giving bare subsistence or less, 
timber stripped, church closed alternate 
Sundays, grange wavering, and the boys 
going five miles to hear noises and jump 
trains, and do strength tests on railroad 
iron. 

Nineteen pupils met him, first day; and 
not one but had something to try to tell 
that night. He had looked at them, held 
up small ones to look into eyes, felt of 
them, had them push him—had laughed 
open-mouthed three times in study hours, 
and closed fully a half hour early to have 
them help fix the stove pipe where it had 
smoked for years. George Finch had 
wrestled Mart Gurney—what they’d talked 
about for three years, since both grew up 
so. He set them at it, and made them 
clinch three times. George threw him all 
three, though he tried to quit after the first. 
“There, that’s settled,” the new teacher 
had said. “Wondering and waiting don’t 
pay. Now we can go on.” 

The parents were doubtful; and at the 
month’s end the doubts were no smaller. 
But he had got around, friendly, to know 
them all; they liked him and would wait. 
The entire school out during mid-session 
measuring Furman’s pig lot, or watching 
a thunder shower come through the notch, 
or standing around a little water-fall in the 
ditch, were certainly carrying the unusual 
plenty far. 

The mothers came out for him first, one 
after another,—sensing vaguely the un- 
usual stir and questing in their children’s 
minds. By the holidays, the little teacher 
was the quiet leader there—leading plainly 
to better education, more and better society, 
and to the renewal of lapsed hopes and 
ambitions. The school had increased to 
near thirty, older boys especially leaving 
work for it. 

He first pushed the school outside the 
book covers and the four drab walls, into 
the life three miles around; then brought 
some of that life to flow constantly through 
the school room. Land and wood, roof and 
cloth, lumber and coal measures were taught 
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in the measuring and ahing of these 
very things, so readily near at hand. The 
first quarry was opening, and with its forge 
and pulleys and levers, and its baring of 
the hill strata, it became the class room of 
some good hours. Along these ways he 
taught, linking school and place and life— 
s and sports and profit and loss. 

The first reading circle, athletic field day, 
toboggan, boxing-gloves, skees, local and 
natural history study, came in through him 
—and have held, mainly. There had been 
no base-ball team for ten years. The ma- 
terial was unpromising, but he organized 
one that after almost ludicrous early de- 
feats, reached out for members to adjoin- 
ing neighborhoods, and has become suc- 
cessful and respected, and a large factor 
in developing the wider co-operative life. 

“Just before Westerman’s time,” they 
are still saying; or “that came after West- 
erman.” He left standards for school, for 
sports and organization, for cheer and 
friendliness, that are potent after the years; 


' and they know the little master with the 


clear head started the turning of the tide 
that has since borne steadily forward— 
Education. 


_— 
—— 


LIFE’S UNFINISHED BUSINESS. 


i ieee habit of finishing one task ere set- 

ting his hand to another is the in- 
grained custom of the man who accom- 
plishes a great deal “without haste and 
without rest,” to cite the phrase of Goethe. 
It is the fate of the man who cannot con- 
centrate on one fixed issue, one narrowly 
specialized occupation, says the Public 
Ledger, to muddle ineffectually in various 
employment and never to “get through.” 
He is always worried, preoccupied, over- 
wrought, and yet futile, because he has not 
learned the virtues of system and a set 
programme—which does not signify a writ- 
ten schedule by any means. 

Indeed, the man who consults a time-table 
at every turn and pulls out his watch to an- 
nounce his hurry is hardly likely to be any 
more successful than the one whose life is 
desultory, whose appointments are fortui- 
tous! iv whose regimen refuses to fit 
itself to fixed hours and observances. The 
secret of success, before any other formula 
or recipe, seems to be to end the work that 
is begun before more is undertaken. There 
are many admirable starters, comparatively 
few praiseworthy finishers. Almost any 
one can muster the courage—it might be 
called the effrontery—to make a pleasing 
first impression, but to continue day after 
day, year in and year out, to do valuable 
work, to “deliver the goods,” is quite an- 
other story even for the worthy teacher. 











Life’s ocean is strewn with derelicts that 
make a brave and hopeful departure from 
the harbor on a day of tempered wind and 
bland sunlight. They were craft that could 
not hold the course; as they trimmed sail 
and veered they lost their bearings. The 
curse of the Flying Dutchman is visited 
upon them; they are destined never to 
arrive. Once there was the dream of an 
argosy—now there is only the helpless and 
water-logged menace to other navigators, 
The craft that have come in safely to the 
haven have sailed by chart and compass, 
and from the moment the anchor was 
weighed have borne in mind the destination. 


<te 
—_— 





BOY JUDGES IN A BOYS’ COURT. 





LYMAN BEECHER STOWE, 





** T T’S not only dangerous to hop the cars, 
but there’s no money in it, because 
they was covered at the terminal by the big 
fellers, an’ there isn’t hardly anybody gets 
on between there an’ this crossing. So you 
run the risk of gettin’ hurt an’ losing’ your 
license all for nothin’.” Such was the advice 
of a fourteen-year-old Judge to a twelve- 
year-old newsboy and his father haled be- 
fore the Newsboys’ Trial Board of Boston 
for violation of one of the regulations 
governing the holding of a minor’s license 
to sell newspapers. The small room was 
crowded with newsboys accompanied by 
their parents—father or mother. On the 
bench sat two boy Judges; one a Polish Jew, 
who was acting as presiding Judge, and the 
other a Negro. The full Court is composed 
of five members, two of whom are adults 
appointed by the School Committee. 

The Supervisor of Licensed Minors, an 
adult, acted as public prosecutor and laid 
the cases before the Court; but the two boy 
Judges pronounced sentence alone and un- 
aided. In the next case there were two 
defendants—a large, good-natured-looking 
Irish youth and a very diminutive, whimper- 
ing Russian Jew. The charge against the 
small whimperer was attempting to sell with- 
out a license—the other youth was held as 
an accomplice. 

The Supervisor stated that he had found 
the small Hebrew offering for sale three 
copies of the Boston “ American.” On find- 
ing he had no license he asked him where he 
got his papers. He pointed to the large 
Irish boy. After the case had been started 
by the Supervisor and the evidence laid 
before the Court, the presiding Judge ques- 
tioned the defendants. To the tearful little 
Hebrew he said “ What were you doin’ with 
these newspapers?” 
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Small culprit, between sobs: “Readin’ 
*um. ” 


The Judge: “ Were you readin’ the three 
of ’em?” 

The culprit: “ Yes.” 

The Judge: “You were readin’ three 
co i. of the same paper, were you?” 

6 es.” 

The Judge: “ That will do. Call the other 
defendant.” 

The Judge: “ Did this defendant get these 
papers off you?” 

‘He did.” 


‘6 yk you know he had no license?” 

“ i Bes 

“Then why did you give ’em to him?” 

“Sure, I just give ’em to him to read— 
not to sell.” 

“Then why did you give him three 
copies?” 

“ Ah, he’s only a little feller an’ he said 
he wanted three copies.” 

After more questioning both boys ad- 
mitted that the younger had tried to sell the 
papers as agent for the elder. The Court 
put them on probation and required them to 
report to the Clerk of the Court, another 
boy, every Friday evening at 7:30 until fur- 
ther notice. The older boy was required in 
addition to write out and memorize the rules 
and regulations governing minors’ licenses. 

The next case was that of a youngster 
who while he was sick, had lent his badge, 
which is strictly non-transferable, to another 
boy who had sold papers on the strength of 
it until his identity was finally disclosed. 
The mother of the boy who had lent the 
badge appeared and explained that they did 
not need the poy which the boy made, 
and that she and his father would much 
rather he would not sell papers. She urged 
the Court to revoke his license. 

The young Judges then questioned the 
boy. If the family did not need the money, 
why did he want to sell papers? He wanted 
to earn some pocket money. Didn’t his 
parents give him any spending-money? 
They never had. At this point the Court 
asked the mother whether she was able and 
willing to give the boy some spending- 
money. She said she was, and she finally 
agreed to give the boy twenty cents a week, 
provided he would give up selling papers. 
The boy agreed, and the Court sealed the 
bargain by canceling the license. 

Next there came to the bar of justice a 
small black-eyed Italian boy who was 
charged with selling after hours, entering 
a saloon, and shooting craps. The child 
was only eleven years old and looked merely 
mischievous. The father was with him. 
He looked intelligent and seemed eager to 
do the right thing for the boy. The young 
Judge explained to the father and the son 
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the evils of crap-shooting, the impossibility 
of keeping up in school while selling papers 
on the streets late at night, and the dangers 
of going into saloons. In conclusion he 
asked the father if he couldn’t keep a closer 
watch over the boy at home. The father 
explained that he had very little time at 
home, as he had to leave for his work at 
six in the morning and did not get home 
until nine or after in the evening, but that 
he would do his best. The Court then di- 
rected the boy to memorize the rules and 
regulations and report at regular intervals 
to the Clerk of the Court until he had 
learned “to cut out” these digressions 
from the path of sober industry. 

The strangest part of these proceedings 
was their lack of strangeness. Here were 
mere boys giving sage advice and counsel 
to grown men and women and yet neither 
the boys nor the men and women appeared 
conscious of anything unusual in the rela- 
tionship. As calmly and naturally and 
wisely as any gray heads these youngsters 
were handing down decisions automatically 
sanctioned by the School Committee of the 
city, and hence having the force of legal 
verdicts. 

After the session I asked the presiding 
Judge if he liked the work. He was enthu- 
siastic and I asked him why. 

“Well,” he said, “it gives you a chanst 
to meet all kinds of people, an’ to give the 
kids a show. Some of ’em never had no 
chanst.” 

“Why does the colored Judge appear to 
take so little part?” said I. 

“Oh, he does his share all right, only he 
kinder lies low because, you see, some 
people don’t like niggers.” 

Why should there not be a juvenile Court 
with juvenile Judges in every city, at least 
as a supplement to the regular juvenile 
Court?—Outlook. — 


_— 
—_— 


ONE AND THE OTHER. 








“TI pon’t know that I altogether approve 
of that,” said One. 

“Approve of what?” asked the Other 
who joined the group just then. 

“ Why,” explained One, “ this Friend here 
is trying to get some of us to put up money 
to pay the tuition of a young man who 
wants to go to college but can’t afford it.” 

“Why doesn’t thee approve of it?” said 
the Other. 

“Well, I think it would be much better to 
lend him the money. Giving it outright 
tends to pauperize. People don’t appreciate 
what costs them nothing.” 

“T see,” said the Other. “But doesn’t 
thee think it a pretty heavy handicap for a 
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young man just out of college to start with 
a debt of five hundred or a thousand 
‘dollars? ” 

‘ “Yes,” said One, “but it’s good for him. 
It steadies him. I know how it is myself. 
I had to borrow money to get through col- 
lege, and I used to say to myself when I first 
‘went to work, ‘ Now see here, old man, no 
‘foolishness till this debt is paid off’—” 

' “ And by that time,” broke in the Other, 
“thee was past the point of wanting to be 
foolish. I see—” 

_ “Of course,” continued One, “I shouldn’t 
advise it unless the boy was strong physi- 
‘cally and mentally. If he isn’t he’d better 
not go to college unless he has plenty of 
a. 

“No, I suppose not,” said the Other, 
“though I sometimes think that that’s the 
kind of boy that needs the college training 
most. Your strong, vigorous, ambitious 
‘youth will get ahead anyway. Isn’t it the 
less able that need the advantage of college 
training?” 

“No doubt,” assented One, “but such a 
‘fellow needs, too, the spur of an obligation. 
No, if I had my way there wouldn’t be any 
free scholarships, but every college would 
have funds to loan without interest or at 
‘very low rates.” 

Here the Friend who had started the dis- 
‘cussion’ reminded them of ‘his existence by 
suggesting a loan instead of a gift for the 
‘young man he was interested in. But One 
said he was not in a position to do any- 
thing just then, as his own son was about 
to enter college and the drain upon the fam- 
ily exchequer would be severe. Whereat 
the Friend and the Other exchanged glances 
and almost smiled. 

“What’s the matter?” said One. 

“But thee doesn’t expect to pay thy son’s 
‘way at college,” exclaimed the Other. 

“To be sure I do,” said One, “and after 
that there will be three years of professional 
school. If he becomes self-supporting by 
the time he’s twenty-seven I shall think my- 
self lucky.” 

“ And I suppose thee considers thyself a 
good father,” said the Other. 

. “What does that mean?” asked One, 
really mystified. “I try to be, but I don’t 
know.” - 

“Why,” explained the Other, “isn’t that 
pauperizing the boy? Doesn’t he need the 
spur of a money obligation to keep him 
clear of foolishness? Wouldn’t it be much 
better for him to borrow the money than to 
have it given to him? Seems to me thee 
cares less for thy own son than thee does 
for our Friend’s friend. Why doesn’t thee 
let our Friend have thy money and give thy 
boy the great advantage of borrowing for 
his education?” 





“That,” said One, “ would be folly. I’ve 
been working and economizing and saving 
for years to give my boy a good education. 
It’s every man’s business to provide for his 
own family, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said the Other, “ but according to 
thy own statements thy boy would be better 
off if he were not ‘provided for.’ I don’t 
quite see the difference between living on 
your father’s money and living on, say, your 
uncle’s. And an uncle’s money and a friend’s 
are pretty much the same. Seems to me the 
vital difference to the youth is between what 
he earns and what he has given to him; not 
between what is given to him by one per- 
son and what he gets from another. If I 
believed as thee does—in one case—I should 
not give my boy his education; and if I be- 
lieved as thee does—in the other case—I 
should give liberally toward the education 
of our Friend’s protege.” And with that 
he departed. 

“He’s a queer genius,” said One to the 
Friend. “I’m never quite sure I know 
what he means, and sometimes I wonder 
if he does himself.”—Friends’ Intelligencer. 


_ 





NEW WELCOME TO THE BIRDS. 





HE value of the birds to the whole 
human race and the importance of 
preserving and increasing their numbers, as 
essential to the very existence of all other 
forms of life, are vital problems that are 
being more carefully considered by most of 
the states and also the federal government. 
Ornithologist, economist and humanitarian 
are making united efforts in the matter of 
bird conservation and results show a better 
understanding and a higher regard for 
every kind of bird. The following effective 
briefs are from an address by C. D. Howe, 
state ornithologist of Vermont: 

Each individual bird is working all the 
time to preserve vegetable life from the 
depredations of insects. Birds eat the seed 
of many injurious weeds that infest the 
growing crops. They should be protected 
and cared for in every possible way. The 
barn-swallow has a direct relation to the 
milk supply, for it feeds upon the flies that 
are about the barns and trouble the cattle. 
Holes should be made in the gables of 
barns to allow them a chance to get in and 
nest among the rafters, or a cleat be nailed 
along under the eaves to allow them a 
chance to nest there. 





Nicut schools of scientific agriculture are 
proving a popular feature with the farmers 
of western Michigan. 
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T a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the State Educational Association, 
br 14th, in the rooms of the State Board 
of Education, called by President D, A. 
Harman, it was decided to hold the meeting 
at Pittsburgh on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, December 30th and 31st and 
January Ist. An extended conference as to 
the programme of this meeting was had at 
the same time by this committee with the 
heads of the various departments, at which 
topics general and special were suggested 
for consideration, and the details of an 
excellent programme determined upon. 





The examinations at the State Normal 
Schools will be held as follows, beginning 
at 9 a. m. on dates here named: 


West Chester, Tuesday, June 3. 
East Stroudsburg, Wednesday, June 11. 
Mansfield, Monday, June 16. 
Bloomsburg, Monday, June 16. 
Lock Haven, Monday, June 16. 
Slippery Rock, Monday, June 16. 
Clarion, Monday, June 16. 
Millersville, Wednesday, June 18. 
Kutztown, Thursday, June 19. 
Shippensburg, Thursday, June 19. 
Indiana, Thursday, June 1g. 
California, Thursday, June 10. 
Edinboro, Thursday, June 19. 





THE news of Dr. Draper’s death at 
Albany recalls the interesting fact that at 
the St. Louis Exposition his name and that 
of Dr. Schaeffer became associated by 
reason of the fact that they were the only 
two State Superintendents of Public In- 
struction to whom Grand Prizes were 
awarded for distinguished service in the 
cause of popular education. 


“No greater gift can be given to good 
men and women than the priceless pearl of 
fatherhood and motherhood,” says a noted 
clergyman. “As a stone is affected by its 
setting so is a child affected by its home far 
more than the unthinking have ever calcu- 
lated. There is no institution among men 
so important as the home.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made that Banker 
Andrew W. Mellon has given $500,000 to 





the University of Pittsburgh to endow a 
school of industrial research. In addition 
$150,000 is given by Richard B. Mellon 
for a building to house this department. 
The new institute will apply contemporary 
science to industrial processes. It is in- 
tended to devote the laboratories to experi- 
ment work submitted by Pittsburgh indus- 
tries and to assisting impecunious inventors. 





Tue Buffalo Chamber of Commerce is 
leading in a movement to organize voca- 
tional training and vocational guidance in 
direct connection with the industrial, educa- 
tional, and social needs of the city. Under 
the leadership of the chamber a committee 
composed of business men, school men, and 
social workers is making a preliminary sur- 
vey of the city preparatory to mapping out 
a definite program. The work is under the 
immediate supervision of E. W. Weaver, 
vocational director of the Brooklyn Boys’ 
High School. 


Haroitp W. Foecut, of the United States 
Bureau of Education, is now in Denmark, 
studying rural schools with a view to adapt- 
ing as much as possible of Danish experi- 
ence to the American country-school prob- 
lem. He is accompanied on the trip by 
two supervisors interested in this line .of 
work. 


In a late issue of the N. E. Journal 
Education, Dr. Winship says of our Chie 
and we are glad to give his tribute place in 
these columns: 

“No other American educator has had 
just such a professional honor as has come 
to Dr. N. C. Schaeffer who was last week 
reappointed State Superintendent of Penn- 
sylvania for another term of four years. 
The state superintendency of Pennsylvania 
is in every sense naturally a political office. 
Pennsylvania has the reputation of being a 
political state. Several years ago the last 
Democratic governor of Pennsylvania re- 
fused to reappoint Dr. Waller because he 
was a Republican, and appointed Dr. Schaef- 
fer because he was a Democrat, a most 
scholarly and worthy man professionally, 
but he could not have been appointed at 
that time had he not been a Democrat. — 

“Pennsylvania with two exceptions in 
half a century has been a Republican state, 
and yet-four Republican governors have 
reappointed him, not because he is a Demo- 
erat, but in spite of that. There has ‘<en 
no other similar instance in any state im 
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which for four terms of four years each, 
any state superintendent has been appointed 
by a governor of the opposing political 
faith. This is, first of all, a great tribute 
to Dr. Schaeffer whose superb educational 
leadership has entitled him to this honor, 
and secondly, it is a great tribute to the 
educators of the state that no Republican 
educator has ever consented to be consid- 
ered as an applicant for the place as against 
Dr. Schaeffer. The educators of the na- 
tion have been most appreciative of his 
worth and have elected him both as presi- 
dent of the Department of Superintendence 
and as president of the National Education 
Association. 





St. AUGUSTINE prayed this prayer: O 
thou God Omnipotent, who so carest for 
every one of us, as if thou caredst for him 
alone; and so for all, as if all were but one! 
To thee will I intrust whatsoever I have 
received from thee. So shall I lose nothing. 
Thou madest me for thyself, and my heart 
is restless until it repose in thee. Amen. 





Tue bill of Senator Joseph Thompson, 
who is coach of the football team of the 
University of Pittsburgh, has passed the 
Legislature. The measure prohibits the 
furnishing of cigarettes to minors and pro- 
vides penalties for both dealer and buyer. 
Senator Thompson, as Coach Thompson, 
has been trying for years to break up the 
cigarette habit among students. He says 
it makes them unfit for athletics and he re- 
fuses to allow any of his football men to 
use cigarettes. He believes there are many 
young men coming out of high schools into 
colleges who have been made unfit for ath- 
letics by cigarettes. His bill provides $100 
to $300 fine for any person who shall fur- 
nish a cigarette to a minor. If any minor, 
above the age of 16, who is seen smoking 
a cigarette is asked by any officer where he 
secured it and refuses to tell he is subject 
to a fine of not over $5 or five days. Minors 
under 16 are to be certified to the juvenile 
court. The bill has been signed by Gov- 
ernor Tener. 


Rev. Dr. Francis L. Patton, president of 
Princeton Theological Seminary for the last 
twelve years, and regarded by many as the 
most distinguished and most brilliant theo- 
logian in America, has presented his resig- 
nation at the annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the Seminary. Doctor Pat- 
ton announced to the directors that he had 
completed fifty years in the ministry and 
believed he had arrived at a period in his 
career when he should step aside and permit 
a younger man to carry on the work. The 
board adopted resolutions expressing its re- 
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gret at the severance of a relation which has 
added so much to the prestige of Princeton 
Seminary and its appreciation of Dr. Pat- 
ton’s splendid services. 


THE congress of physicians, which is in 
session at Rome and which is enquiring 
into the causes of tuberculosis, adopted a 
resolution to the effect that for many years 
past the fashions in dress have contributed 
to the great increase in consumption and 
that some international arrangement is 
necessary to arrest the progress of the 
disease. The congress is preparing an ad- 
dress on this subject for presentation to the 
Italian government. : 


It was a startling and disturbing state- 
ment made the other day at the hygiene con- 
ference in Philadelphia by Clifford B. 
Beers, Secretary of the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, that there are more 
insane persons in asylums and similar insti- 
tutions in the United States than students 
in colleges and universities. We are dis- 
posed to pride ourselves on our educational 
progress, but on the basis of this statement 
from a high authority we would appear to 
be mentally and physically retrograding. It 
is some satisfaction to note that some of the 
experts present took exception to the decla- 
ration that insanity is on the increase, while 
not questioning the accuracy of the figures 
presented. In the opinion of these dissent- 
ing experts the increase was due to the fact 
that cases hitherto concealed were being 
brought to light. This opinion can hardly 
be accepted as improving the situation to 
any great degree, the terrible load of mental 
incapacity, ramifying into every section of 
the land, being admitted. What is needed 
is some method that will stay the frightful 
danger from the mental incompetents who 
are at large more particularly than from 
those under confinement. At the rate we 
are progressing we may, but for the grace 
of , become a nation of imbeciles, a 
state to which some of our scientific experts 
have already condemned us. 


One six-hundredth of an ounce, the first 
American-made radium that ever reached 
Philadelphia, was brought there a few days 
since by Dr. Otto Brill, an Austrian chemist, 
the first man to manufacture the precious 
substance in this country. The radium be 
brought with him, an infinitesimal quantity, 
was worth exactly $6,666. Doctor Brill gave 
the radium for a short time to Dr. G. J. 
Schwartz, of 1423 Walnut street, for opera- 
tive purposes. The chemist was brought to 
this country seven months age to direct 
and develop the radium manufacturing plant 
at Pittsburgh. 
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Tue Springfield Republican in an appre- 
ciative notice of the late George W. Holden 
says: Mr. Holden’s death ends a life well 
worth living. Ever since he conceived the 
idea of the patent book cover, years ago, he 
had been a factor in business, educational, 
and social life. In 1869, when A. P. Stone 
was superintendent of the city schools, Mr. 
Holden came one day to O. M. Baker, then 
president of the school board, and now 
president of the G. & C. Merriam company, 
carrying in his hands his first book cover. 
He thought it was good, because it was at 
once sanitary and a preserver of books. 
Mr. Baker thought so, too. He promised to 
take up the matter with Superintendent 
Stone. The two scrutinized the Holden in- 
vention carefully, and then presented it to 
the board with a recommendation, and 
within a few days the Springfield schools 
had placed the first order ever made for 
Holden book covers. Others followed, and 
the success of the invention developed 
speedily, partly through the owner’s own 
personality, but principally through its own 
merits. Since then there have been few 
changes in the cover. It was almost perfect 
at the start. The book cover, together with 
the other office and school equipment which 
the Holden company made, brought the 
owner into close relationship with educators 
and other prominent men all over the East. 
He seldom missed attending a great confer- 
ence of schoolmen, and it was at such gather- 
ings that his capacity for attracting men to 
him and holding them in close friendship 
was best displayed. His acquaintance grew 
always wider up to the very day of his 
death, so that there were few public gather- 
ings in any Eastern city where George W. 
Holden could not be among friends. The 
Holden plant was moved to Springfield in 
1886, and the city claimed the head of the 
concern as one of its high-minded, public- 
spirited citizens. 


THE great war between the Allies and 
Turkey is over, and Turkey is driven to 
Constantinople and a comparatively small 
region of the adjacent country. The re- 
sult has been a surprise to Europe and to 
the world. Great good should result from 
this heroic and successful effort to throw 
off the Turkish yoke of centuries. So many 
languages are spoken among these ple 
as to make almost a modern Babel. An 
article on this subject in a Vienna paper 
says: In the war zone Turkish and its vari- 
ous dialects may be heard but besides these 
there are not less than ten different tongues. 
In the western part Italian is most gener- 
ally spoken while in the section where Ro- 
man Catholic schools have been established 
we hear much German. The descendants 
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of the Jews who were expelled from Spain 
in the early centuries continue to speak 
Spanish, but the majority speak in the Sla- 
vonian tongues Servian and Bulgarian. 
Much Greek, which has little resemblance 
to the ancient or the official Greek, is also 
heard. To master the many tongues and 
dialects is only half the battle for the 
stranger—he must understand the gestures 
also. Thus among the Bulgars nodding the 
head means “no” and shaking the head is 
an affirmative sign. Among the Albanians 
who speak a bad German, “no” is indi- 
cated by nodding the head and saying “ ya.” 





JaMEs J. JEFFREYS, who smoked ten packs 
of cigarettes a day when a railroad em- 
ploye, but who says he “has passed ciga- 
rettes up” since he became field secretary 
of the Anti-Cigarette League of America, 
has been conducting a campaign against the 
cigarette habit in the high schools and 
churches of this city. Superintendent 
Braumbaugh approves of Mr. Jeffreys’ work 
and has arranged to have him address the 
students of the Central High, Northeast 
Manual Training, Southern Manual Train- 
ing and the elementary schools. “The 
smoke,” he says, “ contains not only vitalized 
nicotine, but other products of combustion, 
carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, pyridin 
and volatilized carbon, all of which are 
harmful. The cigar smoker draws all of 
these into his mouth as he smokes his cigar, 
but the mucous membrane of the mouth has 
a very low absorbing power, and nearly all 
of these substances pass out again as he 
blows out the smoke. But the mucous mem- 
brane of the lungs is highly absorbent, and 
as the boy draws the cigarette smoke into 
the deepest recesses of the lungs, the mu- 
cous membrane rapidly takes up all these 
deleterious substances. They are carried 
into the blood, there to work their baleful 
influences. The inhalation of cigar or ciga- 
rette smoke is harmful to'a grown man. 
To a boy it is worse, almost suicidal.” Read 
the broadside of Supt. Samuel Hamilton on 
the use of cigarettes, in the March number 
of this journal, if you would have the em- 
phasis of fact in this grave matter. 


It was a poor Bohemian woman with a 
dark, weather-beaten face and tired eyes. 
But the black eyes twinkled and the weary 
lines in the face softened as she met the 
“teacher lady” and told her story: “ You 
should see! My boys, Anton and Proslav, 
dey comes by your cookin’ school. You 
know? Dey hat moch fun, allus talkeeng, 
talkeeng, bout dat school. So bimeby las’ 
night I comes by my work home, und I stop 
by der stores and get me some a leetle soup 
bone und I tinks when I go ’long I be so 
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very tired I not can cook supper—wash, 
wash, all day iss not easy, lady—und when 
I come.open de door it weel not open. Dose 
rascal boys hold it. Dey say ‘No, mutter, 
you must de front door go by.’ So I tink, 
“What dose rascals done?’ I go by der 
front door und I set me down in der front 
room. Der door iss shut und dey iss moch 
laffeeng from dose boys, und bime-by dey 
wy ‘Now Mutter, you can come.’ Und 
what you ’spose? Dat kitchen was clean 
so fine like soap and water can make, and 
dose boys hat make coffee cake and a nice 
cup coffee. Und dey say I shall down sit, 
und dey bring for me everything, like I 
was a queen some. I neffer,” and the lips 
trembled, and the black eyes were teary, “I 
neffer in all my life before sit down und 
haf serve me my children. Dey learn mooch 
fine theengs by your cooking school, Mees 
Martin, my boys, Anton and Proslav.”— 
Isabelle Horton in Deaconess Advocate. 


<< 


SUPT. W. W. COTTINGHAM. 


Ts oldest Superintendent of Schools in 
commission in the United States, Dr. 
William White Cottingham, was borne to 
his grave March 4th, at Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, with honors befitting his great service 
to the cause of education in his home city 
to which he had devoted the greater part of 
his long and useful life. For nearly a gen- 
eration, in the state at large, he has been 
our venerable superintendent respected and 
beloved. He was born in Easton, December 
6th, 1824. He graduated from Lafayette 
College in 1848 and entered the Princeton 
Theological Seminary in 1849. After at- 
tending there for two years he accepted a 
tutorship at Lafayette College where he re- 
mained until 1853 when he was elected 
superintendent of the public schools of 
Easton. He held this office continuously 
for sixty years, up to the time of his death 
which occurred March Ist, 1913. 

No more remarkable demonstration of 
affection was ever shown a citizen of 
Easton than when over 4,000 school chil- 
dren filed past the casket of Dr. Cotting- 
ham, lying in state in the High School 
building, and when each, as a last simple 
tribute, deposited a carnation beside the 
bier. All the morning prominent citizens, 
men and women who had known and loved 
the superintendent, filed in and out of the 
building and took a last look at the face of 
one who had been for many years a com- 
manding and respected figure in this com- 
munity. 

The floral triubtes sent, both to the High 
School and the house, No. 34 South Fifth 
street, were more numerous and beautiful 
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than any ever before seen here. After the 
public had viewed the body, it was taken 
back to the house, with the male teachers 
of the public schools serving as an escort 
of honor. Each of the teachers was in 
charge of his or her school in the march 
to the High School building. The students 
of Lafayette College and the several busi- 
ness and other schools in Easton also paid 
their last respects to Dr. Cottingham. It 
is estimated that more than 10,000 persons 
viewed the body. At times the line ex- 
tended from the High School building down 
the walk and along Second street to North- 
ampton street. 

During the funeral business was sus- 
pended by scores of business houses, and 
the fire bells and school bells were tolled as 
the funeral cortege wended its way to the 
Easton cemetery, where the body found its 
last resting place. Another tribute was paid 
there, when school children strewed beauti- 
ful flowers in a path from the point where 
the hearse stopped to the family plot. 

The services at the house, which began 
at 3 o’clock, were simple in character. They 
were in charge of the Rev. Herbert M. 
Gesner, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, of which Dr. Cottingham was so 
long a member. The list of honorary pall- 
bearers was a notable one, including Hon. 
James Neighbor, of Dover, N. J., who with 
Dr. Cottingham were the only surviving 
members of the class of 1848, of Lafayette 
College; Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, of Lan- 
caster, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; Hon. Henry Houck, of Lebanon, 
Secretary of Internal Affairs; Dr. E. D. 
Warfield, president of Lafayette College; 
Samuel E. Shull, superintendent of schools 
at Perth Amboy, N. J.; A. J. LaBarre, super- 
vising principal, Easton; Charles M. Magee, 
president of the Easton School Board; 
President Judge Henry W. Scott and Judge 
Russell C. Stewart, of the Northampton 
county courts; Henry Snyder, superinten- 
dent of Public Schools, Jersey City, N. J.; 
Mayor D. W. Nevin, Easton; Prof. W. B. 
Owen, Lafayette College; H. J. Steele, 
present Board of Library Trustees; Hon. 

. E. James, Harrison R. Fehr, former 
Mayor F. A. March, Moses Menline, Dr. 
Edgar M. Green, Hon. William S. Kirk- 
patrick, John F. Gwinner, Harry G. Seip, 
Dr. Jacob D. Updegrove, William A. Jones, 
principal of the Easton High School; 
Howard Mutchler, former Mayor Charles F. 
Chidsey, James W. Weaver, Amos Turner, 
Major Fred R. Drake, S. R. Bush, all of 
Easton; George A. Grim, Nazareth, super- 
intendent of county schools, and L. O. 
Beers, superintendent of schools in Phillips- 
burg, N. J. 

The active pallbearers were members of 
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Dallas Lodge, No. 396, F. and A. M.; 
Easton Chapter, No. 173, Royal Arch 
Masons, and Hugh De Payens Command- 
ery, No. 19, Knights Templar. They were 
John Martzloff, Parke H. Davis, Robert 
Schmidt, Henry B. Hulsizer, A. Hayes 
Jordan, Herbert S. Young, William M. 
Semple and J. McClellan Snyder. 

All public school buildings were draped 
in mourning and flags at the public build- 
ings throughout the city were at half mast. 
At the meeting of the Easton High School 
Alumni Association, Charles E. Chidsey of 
the class of ’58, gave an interesting review 
of early high schools days and fittingly eulo- 
gized the character and work of Dr. Cot- 
tingham, as an educator. Henry Schmoll, 
class of ’78, followed with reminiscences of 
Superintendent Cottingham when he was a 
student. Herbert Yahraes, class of ’78, 
read a tribute to the memory of Dr. Cot- 
tingham, which he had prepared, and on 
motion it was adopted and ordered spread 
upon the minutes, published in the high 
school publications and a copy prepared and 
sent to the family of the deceased. A per- 
manent memorial to Dr. Cottingham was 
discussed and the president has appointed 
a committee with this purpose in view. 


_ 





DEATH OF DR. DRAPER. 





HE State Commissioner of Education 
of New York, Dr. Andrew Sloan 
Draper, died at Albany on Sunday, April 
27th, after an illness of several months. 
He was one of the great men in our Ameri- 
can school life. e first attracted public 
attention as Secretary of the Commission on 
the award of the Alabama claims at the 
close of the Civil War. He was appointed 
Superintendent of Schools of New York 
state in 1886, in 1892 he was made Superin- 
tendent of the Cleveland Schools, in 1894 
President of the Illinois State University, 
and in 1904 he was recalled from this to 
his old place at the head of the schools of 
his native state. The Brooklyn Eagle says 
of him: No New Yorker in modern times 
has done more for public education than 
Dr. Draper, and the service he rendered 
was such as will permanently stamp what 
he did on the course of this commonwealth. 
While president of the University of Illi- 
nois he was thrown from a carriage and 
sustained injuries which required the ampu- 
tation of a limb above the knee. The shock 
from that did not retard his activity in 
public labor for many years, but the effect 
of it recurred under the pressure of the 
work which preceded his last illness. 
Bright’s disease in a progressive form was 
that of which he died, but during the sev- 





eral months in which he was confined to 
his home his mental activity was unim- 
paired, and his control through faithful 
deputies of the administration of his office 
was not affected. 

The service of this public servant was 
long, strong and masterful. There never 
was an abler member of the office of State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. He 
so well performed its duties that while 
afterward called to serve in Western States, 
he had here planted the seeds from which 
grew the desire for State educational uni- 
fication in this commonwealth. When the 
changes in the law which brought that about 
were accomplished, the Legislature elected 
Dr. Draper as the State Education Com- 
missioner for six years, and the Regents at 
the end of that term unanimously chose him 
to the same office to hold it at their pleasure. 
It was their pleasure that he should hold 
it for life, and their wish that his life should 
be long. That, however, was not to be 
because the work to which he addressed 
himself in the construction of the State 
Education Building and in the equipment 
of it for the use of all the previously scat- 
tered departments in the Capital City, broke 
down the constitution of this public servant, 
and closed a career of exceptional strength, 
fidelity and usefulness. He will be buried 
on Wednesday afternoon with such honors 
as the government of the State can com- 
mand, and amid the unfeigned sorrow of 
affectionate friends and faithful associates 
and assistants. 

As duration is measured nowadays Dr, 
Draper would not have been called old. 
He was on the verge of sixty-five years, 
and under favoring conditions might have 
been expected long to survive. All his 
work of significance was work for educa- 
tion. He taught school to earn his way. to 
the bar. He served a single term as a legis- 
lator in the time of political cataclysm. 
He was for two years a judge of the Court 
of Alabama Claims, but, as shown in the 
biographies of him, he reverted to educa- 
tional work, stayed in it, steadily grew in 
it, splendidly wrought in it, and died at the 
top of it with general concession of his 
exceptional service. He was a voluminous 
writer, a fearless executive, a progressive 
leader and a forceful public speaker. He 
left a lasting impress upon the schools of 
his state and of the nation. 

In the work of any man of marked 
achievement one result is likely to stand 
out above the others. The one achieve- 
ment with which Dr. Draper’s life should 
be climacterically identified is the comple- 
tion, the equipment, and the occupation of 
the State Education Building. It is a great, 
a beautiful and a spacious structure, a 
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credit to architecture, a credit to art, and, 
above all, a credit to the indomitable per- 
sistence of the man who is dead. And the 
high praise, largely due Dr. Draper, is that 
the construction of this temple, dedicated 
to public learning forever, was kept within 
the appropriation, a goodly sum being re- 
turned therefrom to the State Treasury. 
He died as the first head of the State’s uni- 
fied system of public instruction organized 
under the Board of Regents, and between 
the Regents and him not only friendship, 
but affection, always prevailed. 

The mind of Dr. Draper was marked by 
strength, precision, foresight and broad 
vision. His disposition was candid, direct, 

rsistent and unswerving. His power to 
inspire confidence in others equaled his 
ability to feel it himself. Neither per- 
emptory nor impatient, he secured influ- 
ence with others by his own intrinsic moral 
and intellectual strength, and his freedom 
from indirection of any sort was discon- 
certing to mere politicians with whom he 
lost no time in :contending, but through 
whom he clearly saw. After his state- 
ment of what he thought ought to be done 
those on whom the doing of it depended 
realized that they would be without excuse 
from their constituents should they with- 
stand that of which in the public interest 
he asked their support. As a speaker he 
was strong and persuasive, carrying his 
propositions by no arts or affectation or 
trickery of so-called magnetism, but on the 
merits and on the reasons he could strongly 
advance in favor of what he urged and 
sought. He did his day’s work within each 
day. He carried no doubts or solicitudes 
to bed with him, nor did he allow current 
and uncompleted problems to divert him 
from the pleasures of leisure which he 
found in literature or among friends. An 
even and an equable and a straightforward 
character all those who knew him well 
knew that he was. 

His yes was yes, his no was no. His 
“TI don’t know but will try to find out” 
could be always trusted. There was no 
man more direct, more frank, more veraci- 
ous. He could co-operate with those with 
whom he did not wholly agree by making 
concessions to their views, and by receiv- 
ing like concessions in the public interest 
from them. Right results were his solici- 
tude, and with those who honorably and 
sincerely sought them he could at any time 
cordially and honorably co-operate. A man 
to repect, a man to honor, a man to trust, 
with a gift of organization, system and 
energy, Andrew S. Draper was. Those 
cast in public duties with him would not if 
they could, and could not if we would, 
escape the benign impact of his fine spirit 
and exalted purpose. 
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GOOD SHOWING IN ALTOONA. 


Ove of the finest high schools in one of 

the most beautiful high school build- 
ings in the State is to be found in Altoona. 
The Tribune, in a late issue, tells of the 
fourth annual exhibit held here of work 
done in the schools, and says: More than 
five thousand people were present from the 
city and the surrouding towns. Foran hour 
and a half it was hardly possible to gain 
entrance to the different rooms containing 
the various parts of the display, so dense 
was the crowd. 

On the first floor upon entering the pa- 
trons were conducted to the manual train- 
ing department, consisting of the cabinet 
shop, the pattern shop, blue print room and 
foundry and machine shops, in which there 
were practical demonstrations in the work 
given by a dozen or more students in each 
department. All were much interested in 
the articles shown in the cabinet shop, 
which represented the efficient training the 
boys have received. In the blue print room 
several boys were at work developing the 
prints, after they had been put through a 
process required to bring out the drawing 
effectively. In the pattern shop eight stu- 
dents were making patterns of different 
types. The other shops were crowded at 
all times during the exhibit. 

In the domestic science rooms a score 
or more of daintily clad young women were 
busy in demonstrating their ability as culi- 
nary artists past the amateur stage and this 
department was more frequented by hun- 
dreds of women, curious to learn of the 
modern methods which their daughters are 
instructed. The two special exhibit rooms 
on the same floor were filled with samples 
of work done in the lower grades of the 
schools, as well as some few exhibits of 
mechanical drawing, wood carving and 
chains made in the foundry. A quantity of 
raffia and reed work, consisting of baskets, 
etc., with numerous designs of plain and 
fancy sewing, patch work, yarn and braid 
construction, and scores of other kinds of 
work were found in these rooms. 

On the third floor there was a constant 
stream of patrons into the rooms occupied 
by the students in perspective drawing, sign 
painting and lettering and other branches of 
drawing taught in the high school courses. 
Room 38, on this floor, attracted the art- 
lover, and designs in water-color work were 
noted for the excellent ‘blending of color; 
taken as a whole the display here was highly 
pleasing to those inspecting it. 

Many attractive cushion tops in leather 
as well as much work of a like nature was 
greatly appreciated during the evening. 
Scores of drawings of all kinds were dis- 
played along the walls. The art calendars 
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shown in great numbers were especially 
commended. 

While the several exhibit rooms were 
constantly filled with the crowd, several 
classes in physical culture exercises, under 
the direction of Miss Bender, Miss Coll and 
Miss Hunt, delighted the thousand or more 
persons assembled in the auditorium at 
three different times during the evening. 
The students were well trained and their 
work in the drills and other demonstrations 
proved this at all times. The rhythm of 
movement throughout the exercise brought 
a storm of applause at the conclusion of 
each of the several divisions of exer- 
cises. The class of young women was es- 
pecially noted for its excellent response to 
the instructors. Wand drills, pantomimes 
and marches were the chief features of the 
work in this part of the open session. 

“Altoona is to be commended on her 
competent corps of teachers and instructors 
and the fine results they have attained,” 
said one of the visiting superintendents last 
evening to a Tribune reporter, in referring 
to the most successful exhibit yet held in 
this city. 


— 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 








‘TRE House bill establishing vocational 

education for the public school system 
of the Commonwealth and for State reim- 
bursement of school districts at the rate of 
two-thirds of the amount expended by them 
for such instruction has become a law by 
approval of Governor Tener. 

he bill defines and establishes vocational, 

industrial, agricultural and household arts 
education, and provides that such courses 
may be created under supervision of the 
State Board of Education, which is to name 
experts to assist in the establishment and 
maintenance of standards. The administra- 
tion is to be in the hands of local school 
boards, which may combine for schools in 
any of the branches and also arrange for 
evening or part day time classes in addition 
to regular day courses. Provision is made 
that pupils of districts which do not have 
such courses may receive instruction in an- 
other district under certain conditions. 

The provision for State aid is for annual 
payments to districts maintaining such de- 
partments of “an amount equal to two- 
thirds of the sum which has been expended 
during the previous school year” for in- 
struction “in practical subjects and such re- 
lated technical and academic subjects as 
may be necessary to complete well-rounded 
courses of training.” No district may re- 
ceive more than $5,000 a year. 
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School districts that have paid claims for 
tuition in approved local or joint schools or 
departments are to be reimbursed to extent 
of one-half of such cost. The statement of 
expenditure is to be presented to the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction by July ro 
annually. 
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EXTENDED H. S. SESSION. 





Supt. A. S. Martin, of Norristown, 
writes The Journal of the extended session 
of their high school, opening at 8:45 and 
closing at 3:30. There is an intermission 
of thirty minutes at 120’clock. The periods 
are one hour in length. The last half of 
each period is devoted to recitation; the 
first half to study under the direction of the 
teacher who has charge of the recitation. 
During this portion of the period, the 
teacher does not use the time for marking 
papers or to prepare herself to teach the 
lesson. She devotes the entire time to the 
quiet supervision and direction of the study 
by the pupils. When the class has a labora- 
tory period, a typewriting period, a manual 
training period, a drawing period, or a 
domestic art period, the entire hour is de- 
voted to the particular subject under con- 
sideration. 

Pupils who carry the minimum require- 
ments have one full period for study each 
day in addition to the half-hour prepara- 
tion prior to each lesson. Twice a week 
they have two hours in addition to the half- 
hour preparation prior to each lesson. 
Pupils who are strong enough to carry an 
additional subject have a full hour for study 
twice a week only. They are allowed to 
carry an extra subject only by the request 
of the parents and the consent of the prin- 
cipal and superintendent. If they cannot 
gain a good standing in their lessons by 
using all the available time for study in 
school they are urged to supplement school 
periods for study by study at home until a 
satisfactory standing is attained. The bene- 
fits which are expected to be derived from 
the above plan are the following: 

1. An opportunity to teach the student 
how to study. 

2. It places the work of the school where 
it ought to be, under the direction of the 
person particularly fitted, the teacher, to 
direct it. The work will be done in the 
place particularly fitted for study, the 
school-plant. 

3. One-half hour for study followed by 
one-half hour for recitation avoids fatigue 
and at the same time places the student 
under the teacher’s influence one hour in- 
stead of forty-five minutes. 
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4. The work will be done in daytime. 

5. The pupil will gain time. At present 
much time is wasted in study because the 
pupil frequently studies under conditions 
that are not favorable. He frequently does 
not know how to approach his work and 
becomes discouraged and loses time. 

6. It avoids the fatigue that comes from 
night study. 

7. It reduces the amount of eye-strain due 
to night study. 

8. It insures some preparation by every 
pupil. This will make the teaching more 
effective. When pupils are expected to pre- 
pare their lessons at home, many fail to 
do so. 

9. The evening belongs to the home, not 
to the school. It is the time for the family 
hour, for social culture, and for legitimate 
entertainment. It is the time for relaxation 
and the time when the mind should be di- 
verted from the business of the day. It 
will mean greater companionship of parents 
and children during the High School period. 

10. This plan recognizes the value of a 
rhythmic life:—a time for work; a time 
for relaxation and recreation; a time for 
sleep. 
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PARCELS POST SUCCESS. 





Our good men at Washington who so 
long refused in the interest of the Express 
Companies to legislate for the parcels post 
in the interest of the people should soon be 
willing to broaden this work so as to in- 
clude printed matter generally as well as 
ordinary merchandise. The figures from 
the Philadelphia post office should make 
some of our law makers feel uncomfortable. 
Postmaster Smith has issued a report giv- 
ing figures of the number of parcels dis- 
tributed and delivered in the parcel post 
division of the office during the last three 
months. It shows that March was the 
banner month of the three, more parcels 
being received and delivered than on any 
of the two preceding months. The number 
delivered in March was 457,765. During 
the same month 837,189 parcels were dis- 

atched the total number of parcels handled 

ing 1,294,954. This was an increase of 
247,773 over the preceding month and 167,- 
756 over the month of January, when a 
total of 1,027,198 parcels were handled. In 
February the number was 1,047,181, of 
which 356,795 were delivered and 690,386 
dispatched. The Postmaster also stated that 
the weight of the parcels since the inaugu- 
ration of this service has increased. The 
average weight per parcel handled in Janu- 
ary was one and three-quarter pounds. The 
average weight per parcel for March was 
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four and three-quarter pounds, a net in- 
crease of more than three pounds. 

Let Congress include printed matter as 
soon as possible, as do other nations no 
more intelligent than the United States. 


SS 
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MIND VS. MACHINE. 








N a recent address President Hibben, of 
Princeton University, discussed the pres- 
ent trend of thought towards undue training 
of hand and eye in mechanical directions, and 
loss of thought and aspiration in the direc- 
tion of higher things. Let the highbrows 
talk on their side of this vital question. We 
need them. He holds that when the mind 
becomes mechanical, “it is departing radi- 
cally from its essential source as a living 
organism. It depends, however, wholly 
upon the manner in which we treat the 
mind whether it retains its vital character, 
or becomes a mere machine.” Then, in an 
appeal which was an acme of earnestness 
and force, he pleaded for that type of edu- 
cation which should “develop the mind as 
a living spirit and not allow it to deteriorate 
into the operations of a machine, however 
perfect the machine may be.” 

The period of education is peculiarly a 
time for the awakening of the slumbering 
mind and stimulating the brain cells into 
vigorous activity, causing the brain itself 
to expand with its expanding powers. It is 
the function of the teacher to call forth the 
spirit of life within the child. Whatever 
lessons may be taught, the great central 
purpose of teaching must not be forgotten, 
or ignored, or regarded as secondary, 
namely, the solicitous care and training of 
the powers of reason. The brain, the eye, 
the hand must be nicely co-ordinated; but 
let no one deceive himself with the preva- 
lent modern fallacy that the eye and hand 
can be trained, while the central factor of 
the combination, the brain itself, be left out 
of account altogether. 

I do not wish to criticise the value of 
manual training or of vocational study; 
they are all very well in their place, pro- 
vided the task which is taught is not dis- 
associated from the directive, compelling 
and creative power of the mind. Do not, 
however, allow the child to narrow down 
to the special activities of the trade until 
the mind has had a chance to find itself 
and assume permanent control of the opera- 
tions of eye and of hand. It is true that 
the process of education can be most con- 
veniently carried on and can most plausibly 
justify itself by neglecting the fostering 
care of the mind, or at least relegating it 
to a secondary place, and endeavoring 
rather to emphasize the-value of certain 
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imitation, and the slavish following of 
the thought of others. 

He realized how much easier it was to 
be superficial in training than to plow deep 
into the lower levels and prepare the mind 
for the possibility of results; but reminded 
his hearers that for the youth of today the 
only door of opportunity is the opening 
mind. 

Let us, therefore, place before us as the 
supreme end of education, the development 
of a rich versatile and resourceful mind. 
Let us train the child so that he must be 
dependent upon his reason, and not inde- 
pendent of it. Let us not prepare him for 
the slavery of routine, but endeavor to make 
him a free man in the kingdom of the mind. 
Let us fit him for a vocation, but let it be 
the vocation, not of a machine, but of a 
man. 


mig ee pursuits, which can be learned 
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RIVAL STATE SONGS. 








OME musical critics and other people 
have become aroused suddenly to the 
lack of a State song as the result of the 
competition authorized in a Senate resolu- 
tion to unfold the merits of two songs, both 
called “ Pennsylvania ” and both demanding 
approval as the Commonwealth’s own. The 
competition will be held soon and critics 
will be asked to decide which shall go down 
in history as the State song. 

The story of “ Pennsylvania,” by Edgar 
M. Dilley, of Philadelphia, as designated on 
the title page, covers about six years. It 
was written in response to a demand for a 
State anthem and the composer and author, 
Mr. Dilley, endeavored, he states, to ex- 
ploit the historical, patriotic and civic glory 
of the Commonwealth. References to Inde- 

ndence Hall, the Liberty Bell, Valley 

orge and Gettysburg, the great coal and 
other natural resources, the steel industry 
and shipbuilding are included. 

“The song was written,” said Mr. Dilley, 
“to a martial, militant score. It is designed 
so that the troops of the Commonwealth, 
when on parade, either at home or abroad, 
shall have a marching song that will inspire 
them as well as every Pennsylvanian who 
shall be privileged to hear the music of 
their bands. It has been said that this is 
a song with a punch, and if any body of 
men or women shall join in its chorus there 
will be no mistaking the effectiveness of the 
song in the vigor and the inspiring force of 
its melody.” 

Mr. Dilley is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and wrote the words 
of the university’s song. “ Hail, Pennsyl- 
vania.” The opening verse of his song 
now seeking State honors is: 
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Tho’ we may go across the sea, 
Far from Columbia’s gates, 
Our first allegiance is to thee, 
Our own United States; 
And while we name the land we love, 
How gladly shall we tell 
The glory of the story of 
The State we love so well. 
Cho.—Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania, the Keystone State, 
To thee we raise our song, 
To thee our hearts belong, 
Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania, the Keystone State. 


The last verse reads: 


From Valley Forge’s ice and snow 
To Gettysburg’s red field, 

Tho’ centuries may come and go, 
And battle wounds are healed— 

None truer fought on land or sea, 
None braver faced the s, 

To die for thee, land of fhe free, 
Than Pennsylvania’s sons. 


“We welcome competitive tests as to the 
merits of the respective songs,” said Mr. 
Dilley. 

John E. Barrett, postmaster of Scran- 
ton, and ex-editor of the Scranton Truth, 
is author of the rival song. 

It was written recently, and was first 
sung at the Capitol at the dedication of the 
Barnard sculptures. The Liberty Bell, the 
Declaration of Independence, Valley Forge, 
Gettysburg and the State’s spirit of patrio- 
tism have place in it. The first verse is: 


Pennsylvania, for the glory, 
Of thy deeds in bygone days, 
And the splendor of thy story, 
Joyously we sing thy praise; 
hen the people’s declaration, 
Thundered forth the great decree 
That proclaimed our land a nation, 
Freedom found a friend in thee. 
Cho.—Pennsylvania, home of peace, 
Ever may thy fame increase, 
Foremost be thou in the van, 
For the liberty of man; 
Ever glorious and free, 
Pennsylvania, hail to thee. 


The last verse is: 


So may coming eons find thee 
Home of happiness for men, 
In the lofty place assigned thee, 
From the days of William Penn; 
Ever cherish in thy pages 
Equal rights for man and creed, 
And thy name through all the ages 
Shall be glorious, indeed. 


Representative J. Hampton Moore is also 
the author of a song called “ Pennsyl- 
vania” and it may also enter this competi- 
tion. A fourth song is also named, the 
words and music of which was written a 
few years ago by Arthur H. Haskins, of 
Reynoldsville. A resolution has been pre- 
sented in the House for the appointment of 
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a Legislative Commission to determine 
which is the song of the songs. We have 
the violet as the State flower. Let us stop 
there. 
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SANEST PEACE MAN OF THEM ALL. 





F there is a more sane or better man alive 
on the American Continent, so we have 
thought for years, than Lyman Abbott, 
we should be very glad to know what he 
does, where he lives, and who he is. The 
American “Peace Society” has just voted 
him off the list of their vice-presidents, per- 
haps the very best and wisest man among 
them all. 

Under the heading “The Expulsion of 
Dr. Abbott,” the Philadelphia Ledger talks 
thus pertinently : “ What does the American 
: Peace Society mean by excising from the 
list of its vice-presidents the name of the 
venerable Dr. pra Abbott? Is it be- 
cause he has been a leading protagonist of 
the cause in this country for so many long 
years? The fact that he urged larger ap- 
——- for the navy is not in itself a 
sufficient excuse for this radical action. 
There are more ways than one of accom- 
plishing an object. Doctor Abbott, for in- 
stance, took into his bosom the champion of 
the “big stick,” that warlike Lycurgus who 
himself was the winner of a Nobel prize 
because he was so expert in terminating 
hostilities in Manchuria. That was the most 
practical move for peace made in this 
country in years, the absorption, as it were, 
of the lion by the lamb. 

“There are those who believe that peace 
can best be promoted by annihilation of the 
instruments of war; there are others who 
think that full preparation for armed con- 
flict is a prevention of it. Why can they not 
work side by side for the great cause? Let 
us trust that there has been no politics in 
this affair, that the campaign of last sum- 
mer has not been construed by the Peace 
Society as an overt act of war in which the 
editor was an accessory before the fact. 
The advocates of peace cannot afford to be- 
come narrow-minded. If they can only get 
enough lovers of war into their member- 
ship they will accomplish what they want. 
Why turn penitent souls without the fold? 
Why should a peace society make war on 
anybody, and particularly on a great pro- 
ponent of peace principles? 

“It is the duty of Doctor Abbott to ex- 
~ in his own paper the motives which 

rought about this outrageous humiliation 
of him in the house of his friends. And if 
Doctor Abbott is so hurt by the affair that 
he cannot properly defend himself the Con- 
tributing Editor ought to excuse himself 





from the meeting and fraternally assist. If 
the American Peace Society is looking for 
war the American Peace Society can find it. 
But Doctor Abbott has not suffered any loss 
of prestige whatever through his expulsion 
from office. There is not the slightest doubt 
that, if he wants it, he can get ‘a third cup 
of coffee’ next year, if the convention of 
the society is not packed against him by 
designing men.” 
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THE MOTHERS’ PENSION. 








Governor TENER signed the “ mothers’ 
pension bill,” introduced by Senator Sheatz, 
of Philadelphia, providing for monthly pay- 
ments to indigent, widowed or abandoned 
mothers for partial support of their chil- 
dren at home. The law will be operative 
when the governor appoints not fewer than 
five nor more than seven women as adminis- 
trators or trustees. The state is to assist 
the counties in the support of indigent chil- 
dren at home. At present, if parents are 
unable to maintain their children properly, 
the latter are supported by the counties in 
institutions or homes other than their own. 

The bill carries an appropriation of $200,- 
000, to be apportioned among the counties 
according to population, the latter to con- 
tribute amounts equal to their apportion- 
ment. Philadelphia will receive $40,000, in 
accordance with the 1910 census. The trus- 
tees are to investigate all cases and may 
recommend payments to any abandoned 
mother or widow who is unable to main- 
tain her children at home. Payments are to 
be made monthly and the combined maxi- 
mum payment shall not exceed $12 per 
month for one child, $20 a month for two 
children, $25 per month for three children 
and $5 per month for each additional child. 

Senator Sheatz, who was pleased to learn 
of the governor’s approval, said: “ Phila- 
delphia’s allotment of the $200,000 appropri- 
ation according to the population looks 
small, but a contribution of a similar amount 
by Philadelphia county makes the total $80,- 
ooo for that city for the next two years.” 

When application for monthly payments 
is approved a sworn statement goes to the 
auditor general and the county treasurer. 
The money is then received directly by the 
beneficiary for the maintenance of children 
at home until they become of age and ob- 
tain employment. A detailed copy of the 
allotments to beneficiaries must be filed in 
the juvenile courts of counties. In coun- 
ties wherein there are no juvenile courts, 
the statement is filed in the courts of com- 
mon pleas. These records will be under the 
eye of the court. 
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